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To say that the same law runs through the kingdoms 
of nature and of grace, is simply to say that God is 
the lawgiver for both of those kingdoms. He who 
ordained, for the natural world, that whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap, ordained the same prin- 
ciple for the moral world. And thus it is that there 
is sure to be a correspondence between the disclosures 
of science and of revelation. 


Frankness in manner and in speech is winsome or 
is disagreeable, is right or is wrong, according to the 
spirit which prompts it. Frankness may be a result 
of one’s egotism, or even of one’s hatefulness; or, 
again, it may be a result of one’s unsuspicious trust- 
fulness. A person may be free and outspoken through 
thinking only of himself; or through an unkind readi- 
ness to tell another of his faults and lack. That kind 
of frankness is never pleasing to others. Buta person 
may be frank to another through his forgetfulness of 
himself, and through his readiness to speak without 
fear or reserve to the one who commands his fullest 
confidence. That kind of frankness hardly ever fails 
of being attractive. It is not enough for you to know 
that you are frank and outspoken, the real question 
is, Are you commendably, or objectionably, frank ? 


There are many vestiges of old heathenism and of, 
its superstitiofls in the popular thoughts and feelings 
of to-day, even in quite intelligent Christian circles. 





Wherever you find the idea of luck a prevalent one, 


you have traces of primitive folk-lore fancies. When 
a person is disturbed at seeing the new moon over his 
left shoulder, or at finding thirteen persons seated at 
a dinner-table, or at starting on a journey on a Fri- 
day, or at wearing an opal as an adornment ; or when 
a person thinks that a horse-shoe emblem is not to be 
despised for its influence, or that “ good luck lies in 
odd numbers,”—it is evident that Christian convic- 
tions and a Christian trust are not in full sway in 
that mind and heart. The thought of malevolent or 
of favoring spirits responsive to signs and symbols, 
has there more power than the thought of the all- 
controlling God. He who walks with that God in 
loving confidence, gives no thought to such foolish 
fancies as these. He who is affected by these fancies 
has need to turn away from them resolutely to the 
Source of all restful trust—for always and for 
every where. 


The corps of lesson-help writers for the pages of 
The Sunday School Times increases year by year; 
and the effort is constantly making to improve on the 
quality of the helps supplied in this way. For 1888, 
the regular corps of writers on the lessons is as fol- 
lows: On the Old Testament lessons, Professor Dr. 
William Henry Green, of Princeton, whom the Ger- 
mans call “the Hengstenberg of America,” will con- 
tinue his valuable “Critical Notes.” “Suggestive Jot- 
tings” on the same lessons will be given by the Rev. 
Dr. Alfred Edersheim, of Oxford University, Eng- 
land; the well-known author of “ The Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah,” “The Temple: Its Ministry and 
Services at the Time of Jesus Christ,” and many other 
kindred works. As a Christian Jew, as a finished 
scholar, and as an attractive writer, Dr. Edersheim is 


‘peculiarly well qualified to give help on the lessons 


on Leviticus and Numbers and Deuteronomy, with 
which the Old Testament lessons for 1888 begin. On 
the New Testament lessons, the “ Critical Notes” will 
be given, as during the current year, by President 
Timothy Dwight, of Yale University. ‘“ Suggestive 
Thoughts” will be added by Professor Dr. Fréderic 
Godet, of Neuchatel, Switzerland, whose “ New Testa- 
ment Studies ” and “Commentary on St. John’s Gospel” 
(as translated and edited by President Dwight) have 
endeared him to Christians on this side of the Atlantic. 
The “ Homiletical Studies” of the lessons, through- 
out the year, are to be continued by the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander McLaren, of Manchester, England; whose 
work in this line has won him so warm a place in the 
hearts of American Bible students. Mr. George W. 
Cable, whose skill as a Bible-teacher, and as a teacher 
of teachers, is already adding to the high repute which 
was secured to him by his ability and his success in 
the field of literature, is to give “ A Layman’s Hints 
on the Lesson,” week by week, throughout the year. 
Bishop Henry W. Warren, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, will supply, as hitherto, his pungent 
“Teaching Points” for the teacher’s prompting. 
“Tllustrative Applications ” by the Editor, “ Teach- 
ing Hints” by the Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler, “ Pri- 
mary Teaching Hints” by Faith Latimer, “ Question 
Hints” by Miss Anna T. Pearce, Mr. Eugene Tap- 
pan, and Mr. Benson Van Vliet, will also be continued. 
In the department of “Oriental Lesson-Lights,” fresh 
illustrations of the words of the Bible from the lands 
of the Bible will be supplied by the Rev. Dr. Selah 
Merrill, whose observations in the East as an explorer, 





and whose residence in Palestine for a number of 
years as United States Consul at Jerusalem, have 
given him exceptional opportunities for gaining knowl- 
edge in this line. The Rev. Ezra Isaac and the Rev. 
Dr. Jacob Mayer, Christian Jews, will add illustra- 
tions from Jewish customs and Jewish writings in this 
same department. Besides the regular lesson-helps, 
there is to be a series of side-light helps on the suc- 
cessive lessons throughout the year, by specialists of 
prominence in various lines of scholarship and of 
knowledge. Among the many articles of this sort 
already arranged for, from European scholars, the 
following may be mentioned : 


The Sea of Galilee. By the Rev. H. B. Tristram, 
D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Canon of Durham. 

The Development of Peter’s Character. By the 
Very Rev. R. W. Church, M.A., D.C.L., Dean of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. 

The Transfiguratich of the Christ-like. By the 
Rev. Hugh Maemillan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 

Vicissitudes of Jerusalem. By Mr. Walter Besant, 


of London, Honorary Secretary of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 


Oriental Watchmen. By the Rev. William Wright, 
D.D., F.R.G.S., London ; Honorary Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society ; author of “The 
Empire of the Hittites,” etc. 

The Lord’s Supper in Christian Art. By Professor 
Dr. Maximilian Victor Schultze, Greifswald, Ger- 
many ; author of “ The Catacombs: their History and 
their Memorials,” etc. 

The Mount of Olives. By the Rev. Cunningham 
Geikie, D.D., Norwich, England; author of “The Life 
and Words of Christ,” “ Hours with the Bible,” ete. 

Crucifixion in the Ancient East, By the Rev. 
George Rawlinson, Canon of Canterbury, Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 


Other side-light articles from writers of like emi- 
nence with those above named, will be announced 
in the near future. 





THE TEST AND MEASURE OF 
ENJOYMENT. 


Character determines what our enjoyments must 
be. No man can permanently and heartily enjoy 
those things for which he has no mental or moral 
fitness. The untrained mind is incapable of under- 
standing the pleasure of the scholar among his books. 
To the pure and refined the pleasures of the low and 
vulgar are loatlsome. ‘Thus every man has his own 
world. We live in those spheres of enjoyment which 
we make for ourselves by our tastes, associations, and 
characters. 

One of the commonest fallacies is to suppose that 
enjoyments can be imported into the soul from with- 
out. Hence men are always saying: If I could do 
this, or if I could possess that, I could be happy. How 
many suppose that, if they could have fine houses, 
elegant equipages, wider possessions, they would find 
happiness in them? But how often do we see these 
objects gained, and happiness remain as far off as 
ever. An ignorant man might almost as well say: 
If I were only surrounded with books, I should 
become learned. Imagine him placed in these cir- 
cumstances. How shall he go to work to derive 
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either enjoyment or learning out of his library? He 
knows nothing of this new world which has closed 
around him. He has cultivated no tastes for the 
enjoyments which it affords, He has developed no 
power for study or thought, ‘Will he find permanent 
pleasure among his books? It is as impossible as for 
a blind man to see the stars. We do not so readily 
pass from one world to another. The grooves of 
thought and action which the habits and employments 
of a lifetime have worn, are not so easily left for 
new lines, 

The external things—books, money, houses, lands— 
are helps to human happiness, not its cause. The 
springs of happiness ate within the man, if anywhere, 
and the use and value of the outer things depend 
upon the inner condition and capacity. Place a 
boorish man in a mansion amid elegant surroundings, 
and his coarseness is only set in stronger relief. The 
man of low tastes is not at home in cultivated society, 
afd is ill at ease until he escapes back into the world 
for which his character fits him. 

Men seek enjoyments which are in harmony with 
their characters. What determines some men to plan 
for foreign travel, study of art, accumulation of books, 
others to plan with equal forethought for a holiday 
debauch? What is the reason why some are con- 
stantly studying how to help the poor, to encouraye 
the erring, to serve and bless the men and women 
whom they know, while others expend all the energy 
of thought and action to see how they can defeat 
others, serve themselves, and grasp into their own 
hands the largest possible share of God’s bounty? 
The answer is found in one word,—character. The 
law of life is that what a man desires, enjoys, and 
does, is chiefly determined by what he is. 

From this law it follows that the pleasures which 
men spontaneously seek and enjoy are a constant 
advertisement of their characters. The books men 
read, the associations they form, the things at which 
they are most ready to laugh, tell which way the 
currents of their mind are running. Since character 
determines our enjoyments, our enjoyments must 
express character. In this way men are constantly 
displaying the inmost qualities of their personality in 
ways of which they are often unconscious. Many 
men are saying by the company which they keep, and 
by the pleasures which they pursue, as plainly as if 
it were engraven upon their foreheads: “ Take notice, 
all men, that I am low and mean; that I have no 
pure tastes or high aspirations; that I care nothing 
for the culture of the soul or the higher joys of life.” 
The daily life in those subtler expressions which it 
gives of itself tells the story of the man, It is not 
the overt acts of men which tell the most about them. 
The motives, spirit, and pervading influence which 
spring spontaneously from the inner life, and which 
cannot be counterfeited, are the revelation of the man. 

We can enjoy the best things only by forming good 
character. If the tone of our enjoyments is to be 
heightened, we must accomplish it by elevating our 
inner life. The way to enjoy the pleasures of study 
and thought is to cultivate, diligently and patiently, 
the intellectual life; and there is no other way. The 
way to find pleasure in religious truths and duties is 
to train the spiritual faculties, to develop the religious 
character. This is a process, an education, The 
higher worlds of enjoyment are not to be entered ata 
bound ; we must grow into them as we grow capable 
of appreciating them. How is this to bedone? By 
beginning and continuing. By placing ourselves 
under favorable conditions and helpful influences, 
Above all, by placing ourselves humbly and obedi- 
ently under the instruction of Jesus Christ, and under 
the power of his Spirit. In his teaching is found the 
basis for the true pleasures of life. 

New character will usher in new joys, and will 
gradually banish the old. The Apostle Paul found 
that, after he had become a Christian, he had under 
gone a complete revolution in respect to his enjoy- 
ments, and had come to hate the very things which 
ynce he loved. New joys spring tp and bloom in the 
woil of a renewed manhood. All spheres of life fur- 








nish illustrations of this principle. Men are constantly 
passing from bad worlds of thought and action to 
better, and from better to worse, with the changes 
which take place in their characters. But with every 
passing year these changes occur less rapidly and 
easily. Habits of intellectual and moral life grow 
fixed, and the range and quality of enjoyments are 
constantly determined with increasing definiteness 
and pernfanence. As character solidifies, it is less 
likely to change. Thus eVery man is slowly but 
surely shutting himself up to a given range of joys 
in the formation of his character, beyond which he 
will be less and less able to go, and will care less and 
less to go. 

It is a great gain to apprehend clearly the fact that 
the inner life rules the outer life. Men create their 
own environment. Look at men’s homes, their en- 
joyments, and their friends! They are determined by 
what the men are. The overlooking of this fact leads 
to a great deal of futile and hopeless striving after 
positions and enjoyments which lie above the plane of 
life which has thus far been attained. These things 
are to be reached by inner growth, not by outer con- 
quest. We must rise to them; we cannot seize them 
and drag them down to us. The development of fit- 
ness and capacity—and this alonewill gradually 
and surely introduce us into new and higher worlds 
of thought, enjoyment, and usefulness. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A fact, a thought, or a sentiment, that is peculiarly 
helpful to one person, is pretty sure to be looked upon by 
many another as common-placeor valueless, if not, indeed, 
as trifling or as absurd. There is no one department of 
The Sunday School Times, which is not the favorite of 
some readers, while by others it is passed over as utterly 
devoid of interest. So, again, any contributed article 
which appears in these columns is likely to come home 
to some readers with peculiar foree, while to others it 
seems unworthy of a place in these pages. Awhile ago, 
fot example, a story was told by a writer for The Sunday 
School Times of a peculiar experience of & clergyman, in 
having his faith supernaturally strengthened and con-+ 
firmed, This sketch was criticised, and was éven spoken 
of almost contemptuously by some; but others were helped 
by it. Its statements were defended and further illus- 
trated by the Editor; and now there comes this testimony 
to its value to a Michigan reader, to whom it seems to 
have proved a. message of cheer from God: 

Very many times I have felt like thanking you for publish- 
ing “An Angel Visit,” by “Scotia,” but I did not want to 
trouble you. Since reading, however, the Notes on Open Let- 
ters in your issue of October 1, I feel that I must give you my 
thanks. I was knee-deep in trouble; everything was so dark; 
I could not pray, although I tried to; it seemed as though God 
had deserted me. I picked up your paper, and “ An Angel 
Visit” was the first thing that struck my eye. I read it, and 
then I read Psalm 91, of which it told; and I gave my trouble 
to the Lord. I felt instantly a thrill of joy pass over me, I 
could almost hear my Saviour’s voice saying, “ Peace; there 
shall no evil befall thee.” What a day that was! I can’t de- 
sctibe my feelings to you}; it seemed that my very being, and 
that everything everywhere, was filled with glory. I never 
shall forget it. You won’t wonder I felt like thanking you. 
I have had many experiences similar to angel visits; but I 
never dared to relate them even to proféssors of religion, for 
fear of their unbelief. 

God is no less ready to-day than in Bible times to give 
help and cheer to those who need and trust him, And, 
despite the doubts or the scoffs of others, there are many 
who can testify to his supernatural ministry to them, 
according to his promises and his love. 


One of the prime advantages of the current system of 
International Biblestudy is in the prominence that it gives 
to biblical theology, as over against the many systems 
of dogmatic theology which have been a cause of division 
in the Church of Christ for centuries. Formerly the 
habit was to go to the Bible for proofs of the statements 
of one’s denominational creed or catechism. Now the 
habit is to go to the Bible to find its own statements 
of doctrine; whether they are clearly in odnsonanee, or 
are apparently in conflict, with the system of dogmatic 
theology which the Bible student has been trained under, 
As a consequence there is a growing interest in Bible 
statements as Bible statements, and a diminishing interest 
in the dogmatic statements'of any uninspired leader in 
the realm of dogmatic theology. This fact is encouraging 
to many, and is disheartening to nota few. A Bible class 





teacher from Texas just now writes of a difference between 
himself and his pastor in view of a seeming conflict 
between the Bible statements and the statements of one 
of the standard works on theology. He says: 


I am an elder in thé Presbyterian Churéh, a superintendent 
of the Sunday-school, and a teacher of the Bible class, I have 
been @ Gonstant and Attentive reader of The Sunday School 
Times for several years. I have learned to place implicit con- 
fidenge in all of your instruction. In your editorial “ Tempta- 
tions in the Path of Duty,” you take the position that Jesus 
Was actually tempted. In your Illustrative Applications of the 
same date you affirm that Jesus had to walk by faith. Iso 
instructed my class. My pastor and some of the members of 
the class took issue with me, and at this writing I am in the 
pastor’s study, and he produces Dr. Dabney’s Theology to show 
that Jesus could not be tempted,—non posse peccare [incapa- 
ble of sinning]. Now I feel that I can turn to you for argu- 
ment to sustain me in your position. Please answer in Notes 
on Open Letters, or in any way most convenient to you. 


On the point in question the statements of the Bible 
text seem to be explicit. “Then was Jesus led up of 
the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the 
devil” (Matt.4: 1). “And he was in the wilderness 
forty days tempted of Satan ” (Mark 1:18). “ During forty 
days, being tempted of the devil” (Luke 4: 2). This is 
the Gospel narrative. The inspired comment on it is 
equally explicit. “We have not a high priest that can- 
not be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but 
one that hath been in all points tempted like as we aré, 
yet without sin” (Heb. 4: 15). “In that he himself hath 
suffered being tempted, he is able to succour them that 
are tempted” (Heb. 2: 18). Now these being the Bible 
statements on this subject, the real question is not whether 
they can be reconciled to a particular theologian’s system 
of theology, but whether that theologian’s system of 
theology can be reconciled to them. If the Presbyterian 
elder who writes on this subject is set to teach Dr. Dabney’s 
system of theology as such, or any other uninspired 
man’s system of theology as such, it is quite likely that he 
will find statements in the lesson-helps of The Sunday 
School Times which are not easily reconciled with that 
system of theology. But if he is set to teach biblical 
theology as such, he may continue to find assistance in 
these pages in that line of endeavor, Wecertainly have 
no desire to lead him away from his proper allegiance to 
his church relations as an elder and as a teacher, 


Woman’s place in Christian work is a theme of wide- 
spread interest at the present time. Never before were 
so important fields of service open to woman, never before 
did woman fill so many important fields effectively. And 
never before -did the pre-eminence of woman’s own 
peculiar home sphere, and of her limitless power in and 
through that sphere, stand out in such clearness before 
all the world. Recently, in answer to a reader’s question, 
it was stated in these columns that there is nothing in 
the Bible, in the Old Testament or in the New, that 
goes to show that woman must be excluded from any 
sphere in which there is a good work which waits for her 
doing; while at the same time the teachings of the Bible 
emphasize the importance of a woman’s having due regard 
to the customs of the community where God has cast her 
lot, and to the opinions and preferences of those to whom 
she is bound to look up. In the line of these suggestions, 
there comes the following letter from a prominent clergy- 
man of the Church of England in Canada: 


I have been interested in your answer to a correspondent whe 
asks light upon 1 Corinthians 14 : 34: “ Let the women keep 
silence,” etc. Will you permit mie to throw a little more light 
upon it? Does it not seem a striking fact that, coincident with 
the revival of wonian’s work in the church in sisterhoods, as 
deaconesses, as Bible women, and in zenanas, we have the ems 
phatic translation in the Revised Version, Psalm 68: 11: “The 
Lord giveth the word: the women that publish the tidings are a 
great host”? In addition te what you have so well put, let me 
say that we must not lose sight of Paul’s final injunction in this 
passage, “‘ Let all things be done decently and in order.” He 
has already said, “If they would learn anything, let them ask 
their husbands at home: for it is shameful for a woman to speak 
in the church.” In India, China, Syria, and other Eastern 
lands, where Women have no education, they go into the honses 
of the gods, and sit in groups, talking and chatting together, 
sometimes asking questions of the most ridiculous kind, This 
is the hour for much retailing of the gossfp and scandal of the 
place, St. Paul forbids all this. The Greek word here rem 
dered “speak” (/alein) has, according to Liddell and Scott, as 
its first meaning, “to chatter or talk;’’ it is the same word as 
used in the Revelation, ‘‘Seven thunders uttered their voices,” 
What a fitting word! Robinson’s “ Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment” says: “ Lalein, to speak or talk : to use the voice without 
any necessary reference to the words spoken; thus differing 


| from eipien and legein.” Let us not forget that our Lord Jesus 


Christ gave to woman a moral resurrection. Hebrew rabbi and 
Greek philosopher had alike gone astray in the treatment of 
women. The former had said, “ The law is better burned than 
committed to the keeping of a woman;” and a famous Athe- 
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nian statesman declared that “ woman had received her highest 
glory when her name was heard amongst men least either for 
virtue or reproach.” “Born of a woman,”—that fact made a 
life of reproach one luminous with glory. Little wonder, then, 
that, as woman was last at the cross and first at the resurrection, 
she has ever since testified her love and gratitude to her risen 
Lord. Who would limit her work? 
“They talk about a woman’s sphere 
As though it had a limit; 
There’s not a place in earth or heaven, 
There’s not a task to mankind given, 
There’s not a blessing or a woe, 
There’s not a whispered ‘“‘ yes” or “no,” 
There’s not a life, or death, or birth, 
That has a feather’s weight of worth, 
Without a woman in it.” 


While it is doubtless true that there was much of 
meaningless jabbering in the Oriental worship of false 
gods, and that this was not unknown in some of the Gen- 
tile Christian assemblies (1 Cor. 14: 23-40), it can hardly 
be claimed that the Greek word translated “speak,” in 
the passage referred to, necessarily means senseless chat- 
ter; for that word is also employed as covering the specific 
prophecies of the ancient seers, and of the teachings by 
parables of our Lord. Indeed, the use of this word in the 
New Testament is generally that of intelligent and intelli- 
gible address, Yet the argument for woman’s share in 
work of and for Christ, according to the need and the 
opportunities of the hour in her sphere, does not rest on 
a possible meaning of a single word, but on the whole 
trend of Bible teaching. 








TRUST. 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES, | 


What a strange Being holds me in his might, 
And must forever have his way with me! 

Oh! what if fear should, after all, be right? 
Then what a terror nearing God must be! 

With such unfailing gifts of life and light, 
Why should I dread the Giver’s self to see? 


I went my daily ways thus questioning, 
My foremost care a cagéd soul of song 
That met me always with a frightened wing, 
As fearing I had come to do it wrong. 
Often I said: “ How passing strange a thing, 
When I have fed its little life so long!” 


But lo! a marvel even greater yet. 
The timid creature, wildly beating first, 
Sank, on a sudden, close as it could get, 
And still,—as though its very heart had burst; 
While on my own such steadfast eyes were set 
As dared me, in their trust, to do my worst. 


Between the bars was thrust its ventured breastp 
Whose plumy, golden curve now hardly stirred ; 
Then was my long-pent tenderness expressed 
In touches like the softest whispered word. 
Ah, life-long trembler, needlessly distressed, 
Me and my love you know at last, poor bird! 


A new and grateful joy ran through my heart, 

And wet my unsealed eyes like any woe; 
But with what rapture fell my lips apart: 

“T thank thee, Father, I have learned thee so! 
As I to this frail thing, to me thou art, 

And through my own the heart of God I know! ” 





LUTHER AS A TRANSLATOR OF 
THE BIBLE. 


BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


The richest fruit of Luther’s leisure on the Wartburg, 
and the most important and useful work of his whole 
life, is the translation of the New Testament, by which 
he brought the teaching and example of Christ and the 
apostles to the mind and heart of the Germans in life- 
like reproduction. It was a republication of the gospel. 
He made the Bible the people’s book in church, school, 


_and house, If he had done nothing else, he would be 


one of the greatest benefactors of the German-speak- 
ing race. ; 

His version was followed by Protestant versions in 
other languages, especially the French, Dutch, and Eng- 
lish. Hereafter the Reformation depended no longer on 
the works of the Reformers, but on the book of God, 
which everybody could read for himself as his daily guide 
in spiritual life. This inestimable blessing of an open 
Bible for all marks an immense advance in Church his- 
tory, and can never be lost. 

Luther was not the first, but by far the greatest, trans- 
lator of the German Bible, and is as inseparably connected 
with it as Jerome is with the Latin Vulgate. He threw 
the older tran@lations into the shade and out of use, and 
has not been surpassed, or even equaled, by a successor. 
There are more accurate versions for scholars (as those 





of De Wette and Weizsiicker), but none that can rival 
Luther’s for popular use. 

Luther had a rare combination of gifts for a Bible 
translator,—familiarity with the original languages, per- 
fect mastery over the vernacular, faith in the revealed 
word of God, enthusiasm for the gospel, unction of the 
Holy Spirit. A good translation must be both true and 
free, faithful and idiomatic, so as to read like an original 
work, This is the case with Luther’s version. Besides, 
he had already acquired such fame and authority that 
his version at once commanded universal attention. 

His knowledge of Greek and Hebrew was only moderate, 
but sufficient to enable him to form an independent judg- 
ment. What he lacked in scholarship was supplied by 
his intuitive genius and the help of Melanchthon. In 
the German tongue he had no rival. He created, as it 
were, or gave shape and form to, the modern High Ger- 
man. He combined the official language of the govern- 
ment with that of the common people. He listened, as 
he says, to the speech of the mother at home, the children 
in the street, the men and women in the market, the 
butcher and various tradesmen in their shops, and 
“looked them on the mouth,” in pursuit of the most 
intelligible terms. His genius for poetry and music 
enabled him to reproduce the rhythm and melody, the 
parallelism and symmetry, of Hebrew poetry and prose. 
His crowning qualification was his intuitive insight and 
spiritual sympathy with the contents of the Bible. 

Luther was gradually prepared for this work. He 
found for the first time a complete copy of the Latin 
Bible in the University Library at Erfurt, to his great 
delight, and made it his chief study. He derived from 
it his theology and spiritual nourishment; he lectured 
and preached on it as professor at Wittenberg day after 


| day. He acquired the knowledge of the original lan- 


guages for the purpose of its better understanding. He 
liked to call himself a “ Doctor of the Sacred Scriptures.” 

He began with the New Testament in November or 
December, 1521, and completed it in the following March, 
before he left the Wartburg. He thoroughly revised it 
on his return to Wittenberg, with the effectual help of 
Melanchthon, who was a much better Greek scholar. 
Sturz at Erfurt was consulted about coins and measures. 
Spalatin furnished from the electoral treasury names for 
the precious stones of the New Jerusalem (Rev. 21). 
The translation was then hurried through three presses, 
and appeared as soon as September 21, 1522, but without 
his name. 

He at once proceeded to the more difficult task of 
translating the Old Testament, and published it in parts 
as they were ready. 

In the progress of the work he founded a Collegium 
Biblicum, or Bible club, consisting of his colleagues, 
Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, Cruciger, Justus Jonas, and 
Aurogallus. They met once a week in his house, several 
hours before supper. Deacon Georg Rérer, the first 
clergyman ordained by Luther, and his proof-reader, was 
also present. Occasionally foreign scholars were ad- 
mitted, and Jewish rabbis were freely consulted. Each 
member of the company contributed to the work from 
his special knowledge and preparation. Melanchthon 
brought with him the Greek Bible; Cruciger, the Hebrew 
and Chaldee; Bugenhagen, the Vulgate; others, the old 
commentators. Luther had always with him the Latin 
and the German versions, besides the Hebrew. Some- 
times they scarcely mastered three lines of the Book of 
Job in four days, and hunted two, three, and four weeks 
for a single word. No record exists of the discussions 
of this remarkable company; but Mathesius says that 
“wonderfully beautiful and instructive speeches were 
made.” 

At last the whole Bible—including the Apocrypha as 
“ books not equal to the Holy Scriptures, yet useful and 
good to read ”—was completed in 1534, and printed with 
numerous woodcuts. 

In the meantime the New Testament had appeared in 
sixteen or seventeen editions and in over fifty reprints. 

Luther complained of the many errors in these irre- 
sponsible editions. 

He never ceased to amend his translation. Besides 
correcting errors, he improved the orthography, fixed the 
inflections, purged the vocabulary of obscure and ignoble 
words, and made the whole symmetrical and melodious. 

He prepared five original editions, or recensions, of his 
whole Bible, the last in 1545,a year before his death. 
This is the proper basis of all critical editions. 

The edition of 1546 was prepared by his friend Rérer, 
and contains a large number of alterations, which he 
traced to Luther himself. Some of them are real im- 
provements; for example, Die Liebe hiret nimmer auf— 
“Love never ceases,”—for Die Liebe wird nicht miide— 
“ Love never grows weary” (1 Cor.13:18), The charge 





that he made the changes in the interest of Melanchthon- 
ism seems to be unfounded. 

Luther’s version of the Bible is a wonderful monu- 
ment of genius, learning, and piety, and may be regarded 
in a secondary sense as inspired. It was, from beginning 
to end, a labor of love and enthusiasm. While publish- 
ers and printers made fortunes, Luther never received or 
asked a copper for this greatest work of his life. 

We must judge it from the times, A German transla- 
tion from the original languages was a work of colossal 
magnitude, if we consider the absence of good grammars, 
dictionaries, and concordances, the crude state of Greek 
and Hebrew scholarship and of the German language, 
in the sixteenth century. Luther wrote to Amsdorf, 
January 18, 1522, that he had undertaken a task beyond 
his power, that he now understood why no one had 
attempted it before in his own name, and that he would 
not venture on the Old Testament without the aid of his 
friends. He felt especially how difficult it was to make 
Job and the Hebrew prophets speak in barbarous Ger- 
man. He jocosely remarked that Job would have become 
more impatient at the blunders of his translators than at 
the long speeches of his “ miserable comforters,” 

As regards the text, it was in an unsettled condition. 
The science of textual criticism was not yet born, and 
the materials for it were not yet collected from the manu- 
scripts, ancient versions, and patristic quotations, Luther 
had to use the first printed editions. He had no access 
to manuscripts, the most important of which were not 
even discovered or made available before the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Biblical geography and arche- 
ology were in their infancy, and many names and phrases 
could not be understood at the time. 

In view of these difficulties, we need not be surprised 
at the large number of mistakes, inaccuracies, and incon- 
sistencies in Luther’s version. They are most numerous 
in Job and the Prophets, who’present, even to the ad- 
vanced Hebrew scholars of our day, many unsolved 
problems of text and rendering. The English version 
of 1611 had the great advantage of the labors of three 
generations of translators and revisers, and is therefore 
more accurate, and yet equally idiomatic. 

. The basis for Luther’s version of the Old Testament 
was the Masoretic text as published by Gerson Ben 
Mosheh at Brescia in 1494. He used also the Septua- 
gint, the Vulgate of Jerome (although he disliked him 
exceedingly, on account of his monkery), the Latin 
translations of the Dominican Sanctes Pagnini of Lucca 
(1527), and of the Franciscan Sebastian Miinster (1534), 
the “ Glossa ordinaria ” (a favorite exegetical vade mecum 
of Walafried Strabo in the ninth century), and Nicolaus 
Lyra (d. 1840), the chief of medizval commentators, 
who, besides the fathers, consulted also the Jewish rabbis, 

The basis for the New. Testament was the second edi- 
tion of Erasmus, published at Basel, in Switzerland, in 
1519. His first edition of the Greek Testament had 
appeared in 1516, just one year before the Reformation. 
He derived the text from the medieval manuscripts, 
The second edition is disfigured by a large number of 
typographical errors. He laid the foundation of the 
Textus Receptus, which was brought into its mature shape 
by Stephens, in his “royal edition” of 1550 (the basis of 
the English 7extus Receptus), and which maintained the 
supremacy till Lachmann inaugurated the adoption of 
an older textual basis. Luther did not slavishly follow 
the Greek of Erasmus, and in many places conformed to 
the Latin Vulgate, which is based on an older text. He 
also omitted, even in his last edition, the famous inter- 
polation of the heavenly witnesses in 1 John 5:7, which 
Erasmus inserted in his third edition (1522) against his 
better judgment. 

The German language was divided into as many dia- 
lects as tribes and states, and none served as a bond of 
literary union. Saxons and Bavarians, Hanoverians and 
Swabians, could scarcely understand one another. Each 
author wrote in the dialect of his district, Zwingli in his 
Schwyzerdiitsch. “Ihave so far read no book or letter,” 
says Luther in the preface to his version of the Pentateuch 
(1528), “in which the German language is properly han- 
dled. Nobody seems to care sufficiently for it ; and every 
preacher thinks he has a right to change it at pleasure, 
and to invent new terms.’’ Scholars preferred to write in 
Latin ; and when they attempted to use the mother-tongue, 
as Reuchlin and Melanchthon did occasionally, they fell 
far below in ease and beauty of expression. Luther 
brought harmony out of this confusion, and made the mod- 
ern High German the common book language. He chose 
as the basis the Saxon dialect, which was used at the Saxon 
court and in diplomatic intercourse between the Emperor 
and the estates, but was bureaucratic, stiff, heavy, involved, 
dragging, and unwieldy. He popularized and adapted it 
to theology and religion. He enriched it with the vocabu- 
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lary of the German mystics, chroniclers, and poets, He 
gave it wings, and made it intelligible to the common 
people of all parts of Germany. He adapted and suited 
the words to the capacity of the Germans, often at the 
expense of accuracy. He cared more for the substance 
than the form. He substituted even undeutsch (!) for 
“barbarian” in 1 Corinthians 14:11. He turned the 
Hebrew shekel into a si/berling, the Greek drachma and 
Roman denarius into a German groschen, the quadrans 
into a heller, the Hebrew measures into scheffel, malter, 
tonne, centner, ind the Roman centurion into a hauptmann. 
Still greater liberties he allowed himself in the Apocry- 
pha, to make them more easy and pleasant reading. He 
used popular alliterative phrases; as “Geld und Gut,” 
“Land und Leute,” “Rath und That,” “Stecken und 
Stab,” “ Dornen und Disteln,” “ matt und mide,” “ ging 
und giibe.” He avoided foreign terms, which rushed in 
like a flood with the revival of learning, especially in 
proper names (as Melanchthon for Schwarzerd, Aurifaber 
for Goldschmid, Oecolampadius for Hausschein, Camera- 
rius for Kammermeister). He enriched the vocabulary 
with such beautiful words as holdselig, Gottseligkeit. 

Erasmus Alber, a contemporary of Luther, called him 
the German Cicero, who not only reformed religion, but 
also the German language. 

Luther’s version is an idiomatic reproduction of the 
Bible in the very spirit of the Bible. It brings out the 
whole wealth, force, and beauty of the German language. 
It is the first German classic, as King James’s version is 
the first English classic. It anticipated the golden age 
of German literature as represented by Klopstock, Lessing, 
Herder, Goethe, Schiller,—all of them Protestants, and 
more or less indebted to the Luther Bible for beauty and 
vigor ofstyle. The best authority in Teutonic philology, 
Jacob Grimm, pronounces Luther’s language to be the 
foundation of the new High German dialect on account 
of its purity and influence, and the Protestant dialect on 
account of its freedom, which conquered even Roman 
Catholic authors. 

Union Theological Seminary, New York. 





PHARISAIC VIEWS RESPECTING THE 
SABBATH IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. B. PICK, PH.D. 


No feature of the Jewish system was so marked as the 
extraordinary strictness in the outward observance of the 
Sabbath as a day of entire rest. The simple injunctions 
laid down in the Pentateuch (Exod. 16 : 28-80; 20: 8-11; 
28 : 12; 31: 11-17; 34: 21; 85: 1-8; Lev. 23:3; Num. 
15 : 32-86; Deut. 5: 12-15; comp. Jer. 17: 21-24; Amos 
8:5; Neh. 10: 32; 13:15 ff) could not satisfy the 
Pharisees, whose aim it was to bring every individual 
Jew under the rule of the Mosaic institutions. To achieve 
this, the scribes had elaborated from the command of 
Moses a vast array of prohibitions and injunctions, cover- 
ing the whole of social, individual, and public life, and 
carried it to the extreme of ridiculous caricature. With 
great ingenuity it was at last found out that on the whole 
thirty-nine principal works are prohibited, of which but 
few are in any way indicated in the Pentateuch. These 
thirty-nine prohibited principal works are: 1, sowing; 
2, plowing; 3, reaping; 4, binding sheaves; 5, thresh- 
ing; 6, winnowing ; 7, sifting; 8, grinding; 9, riddling; 
10, kneading; 11, baking; 12, shearing wool; 18, whit- 
ening; 14, carding; 15, dyeing; 16, spinning; 17, warp- 
ing; 18, making two spools; 19, weaving two threads; 
20, taking out two threads; 21, twisting; 22, loosing; 
28, sewing two stitches; 24, tearing thread for two sew- 
ings; 25, hunting the gazelle; 26, slaughtering; 27, 
skinning; 28, salting; 29, curing its skin; 80, tanning; 
81, cutting up; 82, writing two letters; 33, erasing to 
write two letters; 34, building; 385, demolishing; 36, 
quenching; 87, kindling; 88, hammering; 89, carrying 
from one place to another (Shabdath % : 2). 

Each one of these separate prohibitions was itself sub- 
divided, and defined, and atomized to an extent that is 
almost incredible; for the refinements of rabbinical 
casuistry were indeed endless. Thus, according to 
Exodus 34 : 21, plowing and reaping were prohibited on 
_the Sabbath. But to pluck ears of corn was already 
looked upon as if one were reaping (comp. Lightfoot, 
Hore Hebr. on Matt. 12: 2). When on one occasion the 
disciples of Jesus plucked ears of corn on the Sabbath 
day, they aroused the indignation of the Pharisees, not 
on account of the plucking itself (which was permitted, 
according to Deut. 23 : 25), but becatise such an act was 
like reaping on the Sabbath (Matt. 12: 1,2; Mark 2: 
28, 24; Luke 6: 1, 2). 

The prohibition to tie or untie a knot (Nos. 21, 22) 
was much too general to be satisfactory. It became, 
therefore, necessary to prescribe as te the kind of knots 





which might legally be tied on the Sabbath or not. 
“The following knots,” we read, “render a man guilty: 
The camel-driver’s knot and the sailor’s knot; and as the 
tying them renders a man guilty, 0 also the untying. 
Rabbi Meir says, any knot which can be untied with one 
hand renders not guilty. There are knots which render 
& man not guilty, as the camel-driver’s knot and the 
sailor’s knot. Thus a woman may tié the slit in her 
chemise, and her cap-ribbons, and her girdle, and her 
shoe-strings, and her sandal-laces; skins of oil or wine, 
and a flesh-pot” (Shabbath 15:1, 2). “A pitcher at a 
spring might be tied to the body sash, but not with a 
cord” (Jbid.). 

The prohibition to write on the Sabbath (No. 32) is 
thus defined: “He who writes two letters, either with 
the right hand or the left, whether of the same size or of 
different sizes, or with different inks, or in different lan- 
guages, is guilty. He who forgets himself and writes two 
letters is guilty, whether he write with ink or with any 
pigment; with ruddle, gum, vitriol, or anything that 
can make marks, Further, he who writes on two walls 
which run together, or on two leaves of a writing-tablet, 
so that one can read it continuously, is guilty. He is 
guilty who writes on his body, If one write in a dark 
fluid, in the juice of fruit, in the dust of the road, in scat- 
tered sand; or, in general, in anything where the writing 
does not remain, he is not guilty. If one write with the 
hand turned upside down, or with the foot, or the mouth, 
or the elbow; or if one letter were added to another pre- 
viously made, or other letters traced over, or if a person 
designed to write the letter fF} and only wrote two 7}, or 
if he wrote one letter on the ground and one on the wall, 
or on two walls, or on two pages of a book, so that they 
could not be read together, he is not guilty, When he 
twice forgets and writes two letters, one in the morning, 
the other towards evening, he is guilty according to 
Rabbi Gamaliel; but the sages declare him not guilty” 
(Ibid. 12 : 8-6). 

According to Exodus 16 : 28, it was prohibited to bake 
and to cook on the Sabbath, and, according to Exodus 
35 ; 3, to makea fire even on that day. This prohibition 
was supplemented by that of extinguishing the fire. Now 
the question arose, How about a heathen who comes toa 
fire? The answer is given: “If the heathen comes to put 
out the fire, he is not to be told to extinguish the fire, nor 
yet to be forbidden to do so, because one is not bound to 
make him keep the Sabbath” (Jbid. 16: 6). Asa matter 
of course, the prohibition of extinguishing was also 
extended to lights and lamps. “He that extinguishes 
the lamp because he fears the heathen, or robbers, or an 
evil spirit, or that the sick may sleep, is not guilty, But 
if this is done with the intention to spare the lamp, oil, 
or wick, he is guilty. Rabbi José absolves him in either 
case except the wick, because it makes coal” (bid. 2: 5). 
“ A vessel may be put under the lamp to catch sparks, 
but no water must be put into it, as that extinguishes” 
(Ibid. 3 : 6). Pa ; ' 

Injunctions were also laid down concerning articles of 
dress which a man or a woman could wear on the Sab- 
bath or not. Thus a woman must not go out with laces 
of wool or flax, nor with straps on her head, nor with 
frontlets, nor temple fillets unless sewn to her cap, nor 
with a headband, etc. Similarly, a man was forbidden to 
go out with hob-nailed shoes, or with one shoe, or with 
phylacteries, or with an amulet unless made by a com- 
petent person, or with a coat of mail, or with a helmet, 
or with greaves (Jbid.6: 2). Whether a cripple may 
go out with a wooden leg, is a matter of dispute; Rabbi 
Meir aliows it, but Rabbi José prohibits it (Zdid. 6 : 8). 
It is also a grave question as to where the line is to be 
drawn between ornaments or articles of dress and bur- 
dens. Thus a woman may go out with plaits of hair, 
whether her own or false, but not with a false tooth or a 
gold plug in the tooth. She could also go out with wad- 
ding in her ear, or anything which she could put into 
her mouth; but if it fell out, it could not be replaced 
(Ibid. 6: 5). 

The precaution of the Pharisees extended, however, a 
little farther. Not only did they define such actions as 
were prehibited on the Sabbath, but they also provided 
for cases which might possibly lead to a violation of the 
Sabbath. Thus, the tailor must not go out with his 
needle [on Friday evening], lest he forget and go [with 
it during the Sabbath]. A teacher may superintend 
children who are reading by the light of the lamp, but 
he himself shall not read (Jdid.1: 3). One must not 
put bread in the oven at dusk, nor a cake on coals, ex- 
cept its face be sufficiently crusted while it is yet day 
(that is, before the Sabbath comes in); Rabbi Eliezer 
said, if there be time sufficient for the bottom to become 
crusted (Zdid. 1 : 10). 

However, there were instances in which the rigor of 





the Sabbath laws could not be carried out to its full 
meaning, and consquently slight relaxtions and conces- 
sions had to be made. In case of fire, one may put on 
eighteen garments at once, go back and dress himself in 
another eighteen, and get others to do the same (Jbid. 
16:4). An Israelite could take advantage of work done 
by a Gentile on the Sabbath, provided the work has not 
been at his request. Though circumcision was allowed 
on the Sabbath (Jbid. 19: 1-5), and though a woman 
might be delivered on that day (Jbid. 18: 8), yet it was 
forbidden to give an emetic, to set a broken bone, or put 
back a dislocated joint, on the Sabbath (Jdid. 22 : 6). 
Under these circumstances, we can very well understand 
the attitude of the Pharisees towards Jesus, whose heal- 
ings on the Sabbath excited the severest criticism of the 
Pharisees, who finally planned his death. 

In an insincere age, such excessive strictness led to con- 
stant evasions, and the doctors of the law made provis- 
ions for this. Thus there is a Mishnaic treatise entitled 
Erubin (that is, “commixtures,” or “connections”),which 
treatise is largely an account of expedients by which the 
strict observance of the Sabbath rule may be evaded 
without violating the law. Properly to understand the 
Sabbath regulations, it is, however, necessary also to take 
into account the treatise Hrubin. In Exodus 16: 29, we 
read: “Abide ye every man in his place; let no man go 
out of his place on the seventh day.” From this it was 
inferred that a man’s place was understood to be the city 
where he lived, together with a belt of country around 
the city two thousand cubits, or about six furlongs, broad ; 
so that a man could, on the Sabbath, start from his house, 
go to the boundary of the city, and proceed farther any 
distance not greater than two thousand cubits, This 
distance is known as the Sabbath day’s journey, men- 
tioned in Acts 1:12. The last of the thirty-nine princi- 
pal works which are forbidden on the Sabbath, according 
to Jeremiah 17: 21-24, is the carrying or removing of 
anything from one house or set of premises to another. 
These restrictions would often be very inconvenient. 

How to get out of this dilemma, and how to be relieved 
from the stringency of these rules, was a task to which 
the Jewish lawyers had to betake themselves, and by an 
ingenious sophistry and sophistical ingenuity they untied 
the Gordian knot by the method of Erubin or mixtures. 
By this method one house was “mixed” or combined 
with another so as to form one, and then anything might 
be carried from house to house; also one Sabbath day’s 
journey was combined with another, and a man was 
enabled to go four thousand cubits on the Sabbath. 

The principle upon which this method is based, is that 
“ where a man’s meal is, there is his house.” Thus courts 
are combined by all the householders of the court uniting 
to place some article of food in a given place before the 
Sabbath ; by doing so they, as it were, form themselves 
into one family, and all the dwellings of the court become, 
for the time, one general-and common abode for all its 
inmates, who thereby become entitled to carry and con- 
vey from one house to another within the limits of the 
court on the Sabbath day. This connection was called 
“ Erub of Courts,” or erub chatseroth. 

Similarly, an extension of what was allowed as a “ sab- 
bath day’s journey” might be secured by another “ com- 
mixture,” the “ erub,” or “ connection of boundaries,” the 
erub techumin. Such a connection was effected when a 
man deposited on the Friday, food for two meals in any 
particular place within the official limits of the Sabbath 
day’sjourney. This place thereby became his dwelling, and 
hence might go on for other two thousand cubits beyond 
on the Sabbath. A man might even deposit food in two 
different directions, and avail himself of whichever suited 
him. Thus he may say: “If foes come from the east I 
will avail myself of my erub in the west to go westward 
and flee from them; if they come from the west, I will 
avail myself of my erub in the east. Should they come 
from both sides I shall go in which direction I please” 
(Erubin 8: 5). And as houses and streets could be con- 
nected, so likewise towns. In all cases the quality and 
quantity of the food to be thus deposited has been minutely 
described as well as the modus operandi with regard to 
the erub, as may be imagined from the treatise itself, 
which contains ten chapters and which with the Gemara, 
or explanation, occupies one hundred and seven folio pages 
in the Babylonian Talmud. 

Taking all in all, we must not be surprised that, of those 
matters of form and outward observance on which Christ 
and the Pharisees clashed, the Sabbath came into ques- 
tion oftenest, and it was on this point that Christ with his 
lofty conceptions wounded most deeply the prejudices of 
the Pharisees. Geikie has well said: “By their system 
man was subordinated to the Sabbath, not the Sabbath to 
man. This harshness was not the design or will of God. 
The Sabbath had been given by him for the good of man, 
and was to be a day of refreshment, peace, and joy, not ef 
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pain, sorrow, and terror. Jesus, therefore, proclaimed 
expressly that man is greater than the Sabbath, in direct 
contradiction to the Pharisees’ teaching, which. made 
the Sabbath of immeasurably greater worth than man. 
Man, and still more Himself, as the representative of 
humanity, in its abiding dignity and rights—the Son of 
man—is the lord of the Sabbath. It was a proclamation 
of spiritual freedom.” 
Allegheny, Pa. 





CHILD CONVERSION. 
BY EDWARD JUDSON, D.D. 


Becoming a Christian is like crossing a river. The 
Jordan is indeed often used asan emblem of death, Heaven 
being the promised land. As the old hymn says: 

“Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green; 
So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between.” 
But the Jordan may be justly used, also, as a type of 
conversion. The promised land had to be taken by force, 
and this sets forth the conflicts of the Christian life. Be- 
coming a Christian, is crossing from bank to bank ; pass- 
ing from the worldly country to Immanuel’s land. Now, 
if we follow a river up beyond its affluents, we find it 
keeps getting smaller, and at last it is only a silver 
thread, winding through the meadow. You have to part 
the grasses to find it. Like Jean Ingelow’s streamlet, 
“A tiny bright beck it trickles between.” 
Only a step will take you across, and you may even pass 
from bank to bank without knowing it. 

Child conversion is like that. The change of position 
is imperceptible, but there is a world-wide difference in 
the ultimate result. Now, suppose a person does not 
cross the river near its source, where it is soslender that 
the grasses touch each other above it,—in other words, is 
not converted in childhood,—but travels along down the 
stream on the wrong bank, pursuing the natural course 
of the worldly life. By and by the river becomes wide 
and deepandarrowy. He says atlastto himself, “ I must 
crosstheriver.” Heplungesin. The current twists him, 
and bears him down. He struggleson. He buffets the 
waves. At last he gains the opposite shore. Drenched 
and panting, but full of joy, he clambers up the bank. 
There he meets a person who crossed the river when it 
was a tiny stream, and has been traveling down the right 
bank in Immanuel’s land. These two people are sure 
to misunderstand each other. The one who has forded 
the stream lower down, will have a long and stirring 
experience to relate of the anguish he endured while 
wrestling with the flood, of the joy which he fglt upon 
arriving at the bank, and which he can scarcely find 
words to express. The other, who crossed the stream near 
* its source, will reply: “I never experienced anything 
of that kind. In fact, I hardly know the exact time 
when I crossed the stream.” Then the other may say, 
“Then you never have crossed the stream at all.” “ But,” 
the answer will come, “I seem to be on the same bank 
you are on. I am conscious of forgiveness. Iam living 
the Christian life. I love the people of God. His word 
is sweet to my taste.” “Well,” the other will say, 
“that makes no difference. Unless you have passed 
through experiences similar to mine, you are not a 
Christian.” 

What a mistake this is! The fact is, that many of 
the best Christians in our churches crossed the stream 
in early childhood, and so cannot tell you the exactdate 
of their conversion. Those who are converted in maturer 
life, and have such wonderful experiences to tell, are 
prone to bring with them, into the church, worldly hab- 
its; they are less docile, more worldly-wise. Happy 
the church in which children are growing up whose 
second birth follows close on the first! Blest thegarden 
in which these tender plants are springing up like wil- 
lows by the water-courses ! 





A “MEMORITER” PRAYER-MEETING. 
BY L, A. W. 


The place is the prayer-meeting room of one of our city 
churches ; the time, a sultry evening in July ; the partici- 
pants are the pastor of the church and those connected 
with it who are now left in the city. No one, from the 
youngest to the oldest, has a Bible or a hymn-book.. The 
leader’s desk has no book upon it, neither has the organ. 

The reason for this unusual state of affairs is, that on 
the previous Sunday, in giving the notice of the church 
prayer-meeting, the pastor had said that he wished the 
last prayer-méeting before he went away on his vacation 
to be what he would call, for want of a better term, a 
“memoriter” prayer-meeting. He asked those who 





should come, to prepare themselves to repeat, instead of 
to read, the passages of Scripture they might select, and 
to be ready to sing familiar hymns, without words or music 
before them, 

There are some misgivings in the pastor’s heart as he 
sees among those present so few of the prayer-meeting 
helpers, and he wonders if he has chosen the best time 
to try his new idea; but when the hands of the clock 
point to 7.45, heads are bowed in silent prayer. The pas- 
tor leads in prayer, closing with the Lord’s Prayer, in 
which all unite. Two verses of the hymn “Rock of 
Ages” are sung, and then all join in repeating the 
Twenty-third Psalm and in singing “‘ Jesus, lover of my 
soul.” 

The subject of the meeting is “The Light of the World.” 
The pastor repeats the first fourteen verses of the first 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel and the first chapter of the 
First Epistle of John, and tells in brief, earnest words of 
what a light Jesus has been to him; then follow words 
of testimony, prayers, and passages of Scripture, inter- 
spersed with the singing of hymns. 

No time is lost. Many whose voices have been heard 
only in the “Young People’s Christian Endeavor” 
prayer-meetings, witness for Christ; and some whose cour- 
age has always failed them before, rise and repeat a pas- 
sage of Scripture. The singing is ready and hearty. 
Near the close, the pastor asks those who have taken part 
to follow him in one-sentence prayers. Petition follows 
petition, and when at last we rise to sing the closing 
hymn, “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and to receive the 
benediction, we feel that we are indeed nearer to God, 
and that we have had a foretaste of the worship and com- 
munion of heaven. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


oH 


THE BUG IN THE BOTTLE. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


“You see dat bug, honey? ” 

It was old Cesar, the colored gardener, who made this 
remark to young Pompey. Before the big, wondering 
eyes of the boy, Cesar held up a stout bottle. At the 
bottom of this bottle was a bug. 

“You see dat?” asked Cesar again. 

Pompey nodded an assent. 

“Dat am a bug a tryin’ fur to climb dat bottle, an’ he 
kent!” 

That was plain. Now and then the bug would make 
a frantic dash at the walls of his glass prison, and try to 
scale them, but in vain. 

“ Dat’s de way ob de oledrunkard. I don’ say, honey, 
a man ken nebber stop a-drinkin’, fur.some do; but it 
am dat heap hard dat you mought say it were like dat 
bug a-tryin’ to git out dat bottle.” 

“Well, what of it?” said Pompey’s rolling, shining 
eyes, though his tongue was silent. What interest had 
he in this object-lesson ? . 

Cesar anticipated this inquiry. 

“ De lesson am dis,” declared Cesar, solemnly : “ Neb- 
ber cotch yerself a-goin’ into de bottle. Don’ take de 
fus’ taste. If ye gits de lub and de hanker fur it, ye may 


| find yerself at de bottom ob de bottle. Go an’ jine de 


pledge!” 

Pompey went home thinking. He was only a boy, 
perhaps twelve; but he had some of a man’s serious 
thoughts on the subject of temperance. Special meet- 
ings had aroused a special interest in Pompey’s neigh- 
borhood. Alexander, the blacksmith; Abe Lincoln, the 
peddler; George Washington, the oysterman; Thomas 
Jefferson, the whitewasher, had all “jined,” or signed 
the pledge. Many others had taken this stand, and the 
interest was extending to the children. These were asked 
to “jine.” 

Some of the adults objected. They asked, “What do 
children know about intemperance?” Others thought 
as did (wesar, who said, “ Don’ let ’em git into de ebil in 
de fus’ place.” To illustrate the difficulties that some- 
times attended reform, he devised the object-lesson of the 
bug and the bottle, and gave it wherever he could find 
an audience even of one boy. 

Pompey went home to tell his old grandmother, with 
whom he lived, something about Csesar’s impressive lec- 
ture. Granny had a reputation as a moderate drinker 
who threatened to become an immoderate one. 

“Come, Granny,” said Pompey; “you and me had 
better jine de pledge.” 

“A heap ob nonsense, honey!” 

“You ought an’ go fur to see Cesar.” 

“ What he got, chile?” 

“Bug an’ bottle.” 





Then he faithfully reported Casar’s short but effective 
lecture, Granny pretended to laugh at it, 

“ What fur he call dat bug, Pompey?” 

“Some kind ob a beetle.” 

“Dat bug, honey,—I’ll tell ye his name; it am hum- 
bug. Ha, ha!” 

Granny laughed till the tears rolled down her fat 
cheeks. However, Cmsar’s illustrated lecture, as re- 
ported by Pompey, did make an impression upon her. 
She would not confess it, but only said, “ When ye see 
yer granny at de bottom ob de bottle, den I’ll jine de 
pledge.” 

She would say nothing more, but, cutting him a big 
slice of watermelon and a small slice of bread, told 
Pompey to eat his supper. They were alone in their 
cabin, and after supper naturally were drowsy ; and amid 
the shadows Pompey saw a startling vision looming up 
before him, It was a big bottle-—much bigger than the 
kind granny liked to keep in the cupboard, but of the 
same shape. It had the same kind of a label, “‘ Cider.” 

“Nuffin but apple-jews in dat, Pompey,” Granny would 
sometimes say; but it had such potency that Pompey 
would notice that, aftera draught of “nuffin but” the 
old lady was sometimes quite excited. Then, as the days 
went on, it would take a bigger draught from the bottle 
of “nuffin but” to satisfy her, which Pompey took as a 
damaging sign. In his vision the evening of our story, 
he noticed that this immense bottle was lying on its side, 
and soon Granny appeared near its mouth. 

“She goin’ in?” thought Pompey. 

Granny was a big woman, but somehow, to his sur- 
prise, she slipped into the bottle,—for alcohol, as a rule, 
is a bigger thing than the human will,—and before 
Pompey could scream, “Granny, don’t!” she was not 
only in, but the bottle suddenly began to tip up, and 
poor granny was sliding down toward the bottom! Ina 
moment she would be there ! 

He rushed up to the enemy, seized it by its neck, and 
tugged away at it, trying to keep it down and liberate 
his relative, and shouting, “‘Granny, don’t! Ye’ll go to 
de bottom, de bottom! Jinede pledge! Gran-ny!” 

He shouted so loud and tugged so hard that he woke 
himself up. There was granny’s big form before him, 
and he was furiously gripping it. . 

“Chile!” she shouted, also coming out of the depths 
of an after-supper nap, “what yer holl’rin’ fur ’an 
a-grippin’ me?” 

“You out de bottle, Granny?” 

“Out de bottle, honey? I nebber ben in a bottle, 
Yer thinkin’ bout dat bug ob dat ole Caesar,—mis’able 
bein’ frightenin’ de childer.” 

“T—I—+saw ye in a bottle, an’ I don’ b’lieb yer could 
git out, Granny. Ye were boun’ fur de bottom.” 

Granny had a superstitious regard for dreams. She 
now gave the matter a serious significance. 

“Yer did, Pompey? Don’ yer tell a lie!” 

“Twas you, Granny! ”* 

“Yer own ole Granny?” 

“ Sure ! ” 3 

“Ugh!” groaned Granny. 

“Will ye jine de pledge, Granny, wid me? Sez yer 
would ef I saw yer at de bottom ob a bottle, and yer was 
boun’ fur it.” 

Granny thoughtitover. Then she rose, gave Pompey’s 
hand a powerful grip, and together they went out into 
the night. There was a beautiful moon looking out of a 
window in the soft, white clouds, and by its light they 
quickly journeyed to Cesar’s cabin. 

“Come in,comein! Right smart glad ter see ye!” 
was the old man’s welcome. 

“‘Want fur. to jine de pledge!” explained Pompey. 
“Me an’ Granny.” 

On Ceesar’s pine table, lighted by the one tallow candle 
that his cabin afforded, was a much thumbed pledge, and 
beside it was the bottle and bug. 

“Look at dat bug, and sign!” exhorted Cesar. 

Granny recalled Pompey’s dream, shuddered and 
signed. She was not a “powerful” pen-woman, and 
when she had finished, she said her name looked “ suthin’ 
like a turkey buzzard tryin’ to git ober a rail fence.” 

“Tt’s Granny,” said Pompey encouragingly. ‘“ She’s 
gwine fur to stick, an’ here’s me!” 

“Pompey Jones” was the signature in good, strong, 
clear print. 

“Granny!” he whispered, pointing at the creature in 
the bottle, “dat a hum-bug?” 

She shook her head. “ Lot ob troof in dat!” 

The two callers went away, but Cesar quickly sum- 
moned them back. 

“ Jes’ a word,” he said. “ Don’ forgit to saya prayer 
on top ob dat pledge. Dat what gibs de sure vict’ry.” 

And truth, a blessed truth, was in this thought also, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1887.] 


L. October &.—The Centurion’s Faith 
& October 6.—The Tempest Stilled 


Matt. 8: 6-13 
Matt. 8: 16-87 











& October 16.—Power to Forgive SIDB.........s000-..rsesessereees ses... Matt, 9 21-8 
4@ October B.—Three Miracles... cootest eee Matt. 9 : 18-31 
& October #.—The Harvest and the ‘Laborers... Matt. 9 : 36-88; 10:14 
6 November 6.—Confessing Christ Matt. 10 : 32-42 
7. November 13.—Christ’s Witness to JOnB..........0-cccssseceseee Matt. 11 : 215 


& November 20,—Judgment and Mercy.. 
® November 27.—Jesus and the Sabbath 
1%. December 4.—Parable of the Sower.. 
ll. December 11.~Parablie of the Tures Matt, 13 : 24-80 
i& December 18.—Other Parabies..... Matt. 18 : 31-88; 44-02 
18 December 25.—Review; of, lesson select4d by the school, 


Matt, 13 : 1-0 














LESSON IX., SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1887. 
TitLe: JESUS AND THE SABBATH. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Matt, 12: 1-14, Memory verses: 10-18.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION, 


1. At that time Jesus went on At that season Jesus went on 
the sabbath day through the the sabbath day through the 
corn; and his disciples were a cornfields; and his disciples 
hungered, and began to pluck were an hungred, and began 
the ears of corn, and to eat. to pluck ears of corn, and to 

2. But when the Phar‘i-séés saw} 2 eat, But the Pharisees, when 
tt, they said unto him, Behold, they saw it, said unto him, 
thy disciples do that which 4s not Behold, thy disciples do that 
lawful to do upon the sabbath which it is not lawful to do 
day. 8 upen the sabbath, But he 

8. But he said unto them, Have said unto them, Have ye not 
ye not read what Da’vid did, read what David did, when he 
when he was a hungered, and was &n hungred, and they 
they that were with him; 4 that were with him}; how he 

4 How he entered into the entered into the house of God, 
house of God, and did eat the and ! did eat the shewbread, 
shewbread, which was not law- which it was not lawful for 
ful for him to eat, neither for him to eat, neither for them 
them which were with him, but that were with him, but only 
only for the priests? 5 for the priests? Or have ye 

6. Or have ye not read in the not read in the law, how that 
law, how that on the sabbath on the sabbath day the priests 
days the priests in the,temple in the temple profane the sab- 
profane the sabbath, and are| 6 bath, and are guiltless? But 
blameless? I say unto you, that ® one 

6. But [s@y unto you, That in greater than the temple is 
this place is one greater than the| 7 here, But if ye had known 
temple. what this meaneth, I desire 

7. But if ye had known what mercy, and not sacrifice, ye 
this meaneth, I will have mercy, would not have condemned 
and not sacrifice, ye would not| 8 the guiltless, For the Son of 
have condemned the guiltless. man is lord of the sabbath. 

& For the Son of manisLord| 9 And he departed thence, 
even of the sabbath day. and went into theirsynagogue : 

% And when he was departed | 10 and behold, a man having a 
thence, he went into their syna- withered hand, And they 
gogue: asked him, saying, Is it law- 

10. And, behold, there was a ful to heal on the sabbath day? 
man which had Ais hand with- that they might accuse him. 
ered. And they asked him} say-|i1 And he said unto them, What 
ing, Is it lawful to heal on the man shall there be of you, 
sabbath days? that they might that shall have onesheep, and 
accuse him. if this fall into a pit on the 

ll. And he said unto them, sabbath day, will he not lay 

What man shall there be among hold on it, and lift it out? 
you, that shall have one sheep, | 12 How much then ifs & man of 
and if it fall into a pit on the more value than @ sheep! 
sabbath day, will he not lay hold Wherefore it is lawful to do 
on it, and lift it out? good on the sabbath day. 

12. How much then fs a man/13 Then saith he to the man, 
better than a sheep? Wherefore Stretch forth thy hand. And 
it is lawful to do well on the sab- he stretched it forth; and it 
bath days. was restored whole, as the 

13. Then saith he to the man, | 14 other. Butthe Pharisees went 

Stretch forth thine hand. And out, and took counsel agaitist 

he stretehed «& forth; and it was him, how they might destroy 

restored whole, like as the other. hin? 

14. Then the Phiar’i-sé&s went | —— 
out, and held a council against | 'Some ancient authorities read 
him, how they might destroy him, | “#44 ea *Gr. @ greater thing, 


1 








LESSON PLAN, 
Tortc oF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King In Zion. 


Gotpen Text FoR THE QuarRTER: Thine, O Lord, is 
the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the victory, 
and the majesty: for all that is in the heaven and in the earth 
és thine; thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as 
head above all—1 Chron. 29: 11. 


Lzsson Topic: The King’s Declarations Concerning his Day. 


1. Discussions about the Sabbath, ve. 1-5, 
2. Lord of the Sabbath, vs. 6-9. 
3. Healing on the Sabbath, vs. 10-14, 


GoLpEN Text: It is lawful to do well on the sabbath days.— 
Matt. 12: 12. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 





Datty Home ReaAprnas: 


M.—Matt. 12;1-14. Declarations conderning his day. 
T.—Mark 2: 23-28. Mark's parallel narrative, 
W.—Luke6:1-11, Luke’s parallel narrative 
T.—Deut. 28 : 24,25. Permission to eat, 

F.—1 Sam. 21: 1-6, Eating hallowed bread. 
$.—Num. 28; 1-10. Work of the priests. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, DISCUSSIONS ABOUT THE SABBATH. 

|. Offensive Action : 

Hie disciples . . . began to pluck éats of corn, and to eat (1). 

His disciples began, as they went, to pluck the ears of corn (Mark 

His ‘dine les, .. did eat, rubbing them in their hands (Luke 6: he 

when & he went .. .on a aibbath . . they were watching him (L 

It was tine sabbath... when Jesus... opened his eyes (John 9 : 14). 

ll. Pharisaie Complaint: 

Thy disciples do that which ts not lawful (2). 

Why do they on the sabbath day that which is not lawful? (Mark 

Why ae yé that which is not lawful to doon the sabbath? (Luke6é : 2.) 

ee ».. @ome and be healed, and not on... the sabbath (Lake 
). 

This man... keepeth not the sabbath (John 9 : 16). 

i, Lordly Reply: 

Have ye not read what David did # ... Or... nthe law? (8, 6.) 


Thou shalt offer... on the sabbath Ard we. he-lambs (Numa, 28 : 8, 9). 
So the priest gave him holy bread (1 Sam. 2 > 

It is lawful to do good on the sabbath da Guat, "" : 12). 
On the sabbath ye circumeise a man (Jo 
1, “Thy siestyiee do that which it is not ‘ated to do upon the 


sabbath,’’ (1) tps act of the disti ies ja The complaint of the 
Pharisees ; (3) The vindication of 


2. “Did * the shewbread, which it “was not lawful for him to 
eat.”’ ) A seeming transgressi n; (2) An allowable act. 
3 tne priests i the temple profane the sabbath, and ate guilt- 
less,’’ 4 (i 7 @ sacred place; (2) The sacred persons ; (3) The 
Bac 


II, LORD OF THE SABBATH, 
|. Greater than the Temple: 

One greater than the temple te here (6). 

Who is able to build him an house? (2 Chron. 2: 6.) 


ng manner of house will ye build unto me? (Isa, 66: 1. 
word... shall bomeeg @ | 


He’ that built the house hat 
ll, Searcher o7 the Heart; 

Zf ye had known, ... ye would not have condemned (7), 
If thou hadst known!... but now ~ aré hid (Luke 19 : 42). 


br Ay things will they * do, because they have not known... me 
ohn 1 


8). 
= they abe it, they would not have crucified the Lord (1 Cor. 


I dia t ignorantly in unbelief (1 Tim, 1 : 13), 

lll. Lord of the Sabbath: 

The Son of man is lord of the sabbath (8). 

The seventh day is a sabbath unto the Lord thy God oe 20 : 10). 

The Son of man is lord even of the sabbath veer 2; 

The Son of man is lord of the sabbath (Luke 6 : Sa 

= one see the sabbath, but also called his own Father 
obn 

1. ‘‘One greater than the temple is here.” (1) The acknowledged 
greatness of the temple; (2) The superior a cee of the Lord. 
—lsestie (1) In his nature; (2) In fluence; (8) In his 


» Se ye had khown, 


come to his temple (Mal 8 tt 
more honour than the house ( ob. 3:38), 


... ye would not have condemned.” (1) 
ligious 


Peligious ignorance the source of re oy error; (2) Re 
2 a owledge the source of religious accu 
he Son of man is lord of the sabbath. id ‘A lowly 9 bey ; ie) 
* lordly claim.—Lord of = sabbath in (1) Appointing its 


(2) Honoring its observance. 


III, HEALING ON THE SABBATH, 
I. Needing Help: 
Behold, a man having a withered hand (10). 
Was nothin bettered, but rather w worse (Mark 5 : 26). 
She... could in no wise lift herself up (Luke 13 : 11), 
A certain man, . thirty and eight years in his infirmity (John 5; 3). 
A certain man, impotent in his feet taota 14:8). 
ll. Expounding Law: 
It is Lawful to do good on the eabbath day (12). 
Som . were over the shewbread, to prepare it ev sabbath 
(i Chron, 9: 82), uae sean 
Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath day? (Matt. 12 : 10.) 
y sabbath was made for man, and not man for the sabbath (Mark 


: 27). 
Is rf lawful on the sabbath day... to save a life? (Mark $ ; 4.) 
il. Bestowing Wholeness: 
It was restored whole, as the other (13). 
Thy faith hath made thee whole (Matt. 9 : 22). 
Her daughter was healed from that hour (Matt. 15 


They returning to the house, found ue (aaa, 18 : 96) Luke 7 :10 
Anes, Jesus Christ healeth thee (Acts 9 : 34). eee . 
ries | )T 
et. ode, (5) 


1, ‘That they might accuse him.” A base 
oy moor ge (2) Its victim ; (8) Its objects; rie ie 

2. It is lawful to do good on the sabbath day.” (1) Sacred da 
(2) Lawful deeds.—(1) Doing good, always ‘ in pi (2) Doing 
evil, never in order. 

% ‘He stretched it forth; and it was restored.” (1) Command: 


ment; (2) Obedience; (8) Blessing, 


. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE SABBATH, 

1. Its Origin and Objects : 
Instituted by God (Gen. 2: 2,8; Rev. 1:10). 
Adapted to man’s needs (Matk’2 : 27). 
Observed every seventh day (Exod. 16 : 26; 20: 
Commemorative of God's rest (Gen. 2:8: Reo. toe ett), 
Commemorative of God’s covenant (Exod. 81: rh 17), 
Commemorative of the exodus (Deut. 5 : 15), 
Commemorative of Christ’s resurrection (John 20:1, 26; Acts 


90:7; 1 Cor. 16 : 2), 
Typical of heavenly ro (Heb. 1 : 4-9), 


2. 7 — and Benefits: 


stain from worldly toil (Exod. 20 : 10; :8). 
bbserve ivine worship (Ezek. 46 : 3; Lane: ¢: “Acts B: 13). 
Study the Scriptures (Acts 13; a7; 15’: 1). 
Preach the Word (Acts 18 ; 14, 15, 44). 
Do works of mercy (Matt. 12 : 108; Luke 18 : 16; mead 14). 
Do works of nesenty (Matt. 12:1; Li ake 15 
Do works of religious service idate 12: Sénn : 28). 
; 68: 18, ie; Psa, lie: 


A 
( 





Blesses its observers (Isa. 56 : 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


This lesson is farther removed from its chronological posi- 
tion than any one of the series for this quarter. The Sabbath 
controversy, according to the accounts of Mark and Luke, 
must have preceded the Sermon on the Mount. Moreover, 
the time would appear to have been that of early harvest 
(v. 1), in the spring of the year. Robinson places these 
controversies immediately after the second Passover, and 
Andrews assigns but a brief interval after the beginning of 
the Galilean ministry. The absence of any reference to the 





$.—2 Chron. 6: 12-18, Greater than the temple. 


with this position, That point had been already fully dis 
cussed. It is also probable that the conflict which began in 
Jerusalem, at the second Passover (John 5), was transferred 
to Galilee shortly afterwards. 

For all these reasons, the time is to be fixed in the spring 


of 781, A.D. 28, The place was probably Capernaum, as 
indicated in Mark 3: 1. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—At that season Jesus went on the sabbath day 
through the cornfields; and his disciples were an hungred, and 
began to pluck ears of corn, and to eat. But the Pharisees, when 
they saw it, said unto him, Behold, thy disciples do that which & 
is not lawful to do upon the sabbath : Matthew uses here a some- 
what indefinite expression designating the time of the event. 
Such expressions seem to be characteristic of his style, and 
if we are seeking for definiteness, we must, as remarked in 
the notes on previous lessons, look rather to Mark or Luke 
than to him. Both of these evangelists place this story before 
the Sermon on the Mount, and before the choosing of the 
twelve; and Luke, according to the received text, says that 
the incident occurred on the “ second-first” Sabbath, or, as the 
Authorized Version has it, the “second sabbath after the first.” 
The meaning of this peculiar expression (if it is to be allowed 
a place in the text, which is somewhat doubtful) is uncertain, 
but it is understood by many as denoting the first Sabbath 
after the second day of the Passover feast, the day from which 
seven weeks were counted to the feast of Pentecost. This was 
the first, therefore, of the intervening Sabbaths, Another expla- 
nation which has been suggested is, that this was the seoond 
Sabbath from the beginning of the Jewish year. In either of 
these cases, the day would have been in the spring season, and 
in the former case, at least, would have been within the harvest- 
ing period in that region. In Mark and Luke, also, this 
narrative is placed immediately after the story of the persons 
who found fault with Jesus because his disciples did not fast 
as the Pharisees did, and thus it is brought into a certain 
connection of thought with that story. We may believe that 
Mark and Luke have, in this point of view, given the narra 
tive its rightful position. We may believe, accordingly, that, 
at an early date in his Galilean ministry, Jesus was passing 
on his way through a field of grain which was ripening for 
the harvest in the spring season, and that the disciples, as 
they moved on, began-to pluck some of the ears and eat them, 
It chanced to be the Sabbath, and the Pharisees, who had just 
before taken offense at the fact that he was permitting his 
disciples to act with freedom with respect to the matier of 
fasting, were now again offended because these disciples were 
suffered to indulge themselves in what would seem to be a 
small deviation from the law of the Sabbath. The plucking 
of the ears was allowable, according to the Mosaic law (Deut. 
23 : 25); the doing of such a thing on the Sabbath would 
seem to have been pardonable in case of extreme nécessity ; 
the sin, at the most, was a sin of working on the Sabbath, 
and this working consisted only in rubbing the ears,—this 
was constructively a sort of harvesting. But the Pharisees 
had so overladen the law with traditions, and with strictness 
and pettiness of interpretation, that, in their opposition to 
Jesus, they were able to find at almost any point some fans 
cied violation of duty. The character of the Pharisees, as 
set forth in the Gospels, is everywhere thesame. Their rights 
eousness was external, and it extended often to the minutest 
points, But the righteousness which Jesus ‘taught his disdi- 
ples was internal and of the heart, Christianity is the great 
principle of love in the soul, controlling all action. It is left 
to itself because it is a living principle; it is not bound by 
rules for every moment and every act, as if it could not be 
trusted. It isthe opposite of Pharisaism, as the living man 
is the opposite of a mere machine. 

Verses 3-5.—But he said unio them, Have ye not read what 
David did, when he was an hungred, and they that were with him; 
how he entered into the house of God, and did eat the shewbread, 
which it was not lawful for him to eat, neither for them that were 
with him, but only for the priests? Or have ye not read in the 
law, how that on the sabbath day the priests in the temple profane 
the sabbath, and are guiltless? The reference to the case of 
David is to what is recorded in 1 Samuel 21: 1-6. As the 
last of these verses refers to the shewbread, which was given 
to David as that for which new shewbread had just been 
substituted, and this substitution was made on the Sabbath, it 
would seem that David’s eating was, like that of the disciples, 
on the Sabbath day. Jesus, however, doeé not distinctly men- 
tion the Sabbath as he brings forward the case of David; and 
the point of the comparison, as he makes it, seems to be rather 
as to the matter of unlawfulness, David did what was un 
lawful under peculiar circumstances, as the disciples, according 
to the Pharisees, were now doing. The second example, that 
of the priests, introduces the idea of the Sabbath as connected 
with. the action which was unlawful. These extreme cases, 
as they may be called, in which the shewbread was eaten 
and the temple profaned, were conclusive as against the posi= 
tion of the Pharisees, even as the matter was viewed from 





keeping of the Sabbath in the Sermon on the Mount agrees 





the standpoint of the Old Testament, The “shewbread” 
was the bread which was kept in the holy place on the golden 
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table, and which is called in the Old Testament the “ bread 
of presence,” because it was a symbol of the Divine presence 
with the worshipers. It was changed every seventh day, 
fresh-baked bread being placed upon the table, and that 
which had remained there during the: week being given to 
the priests for them, and them only, to eat. It was, in every 
sense, holy bread, which it was not lawful for David and those 
with him to take. The lesson of his case, therefore, was, that 
the provisions of the law itself may, in such matters, be some- 
times set aside. There are foreshadowings in the Old Tes- 
tament history, and in connection with the law, of that 
reasonable freedom which the New Testament proclaims, 
The second case, that of the priests, brings the subject more 
directly to the point. Even these consecrated servants of 
God, who are employed in his temple, do and must work on 
the Sabbath, if they follow out and comply with the provis- 
ions of the law; for these provisions set forth work as neces- 
sary to be done upon the Sabbath. Thé reference to the Old 
Testament in these words of verse 5 is to Numbers 28 : 9, 10. 
This verse is peculiar to Matthew, Mark and Luke intro- 
ducing only the words respecting David. 

Verses 6-8.—But I say unto you, that one greater than the 
temple is here. But if ye had known what this meaneth, I desire 
mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the guilt- 
less, For the Son of man is lord of the sabbath: It is evident 
that, in the words of verse 6, Jesus refers to himself. The 
word translated “one greater” is, according to the best texts, 
a neuter adjective in the original, and thus means, as in the 
margin of the Revised Version, “a greater thing,” or “what 
is greater.” The emphasis is on the thought that there is 
present here what is greater than the temple. At this point 
Jesus assumes his own dignity and authority, and his thought 
is preparatory to that of verse 8. The connection of verse 6 
with the preceding verse in the argument is, If the priests in 
and for the service of the temple can violate the letter of the 
Sabbath ordinance without being blameworthy, surely in and 
for the service of the Son of man, who is greater than the 
temple,—in and for the service of what is greater than -the 
temple,—the strictness of the Sabbath obligation may, at 
times, be set aside. Verse 7 is not found in Mark and Luke. 
It is found in Matthew in another place and connection; 
namely, Matthew 9: 13, at the close of the story in which 
the Pharisees ask the disciples why their Master eats with 
publicans and sinners. The passage quoted is from Hosea 
6:6. In the present case, the reference seems to be to the 
want of any true understanding of the spirit of the law, which 
the Pharisees had manifested in their charge against the dis- 
ciples. The law looked towards the merciful, compassionate 
side; the Pharisees, to the opposite. In the midst of all the 
many and minute provisions of the Mosaic system, we may 
see that there was a merciful element belonging to it; and its 
whole meaning and purpose, in this regard, were to the end 
of educating those under it to the greater and more perfect 
system which was to follow it,—the system whose grand char- 
acteristic is mercy, and not sacrifice. The Phariseés saw in 
it nothing but a burdensome mass of precepts, all to be 
interpreted and to be carried out in an outward, literal, and 
perfunctory way. The “guiltless,” in the meaning of this 
verse, must be those against whom the charge had been made; 
that is, the disciples who had begun to pluck the ears. They 
were guiltless, if only the right view of God’s desire and 
design in his law were understood. The word “for” in 
verse 8 may be connected immediately with verse 7, in 
which case the meaning is: My disciples are also blameless 
in this‘matter; for I am lord of the Sabbath. It may, how- 
ever, be connected with verse 6, verse 7 being, in a certain 
sense, parenthetical, in which case it gives the justification of 
the statement: What is greater than the temple is here. 
The latter connection is, not improbably, the correct one. 
In the story as given by Mark, the words of the eighth verse 
of Matthew are preceded by the words, “The sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the sabbath.” This sentence 
expresses the contrast between the view of Jesus as to this 
whole subject, and that of the Pharisees. It sets forth, in a 
single illustration, the difference between their legal system 
and the Christian system. Jesus gave his disciples princi- 
ples, not rules; the Pharisees gave rules, not principles. 
He taught his disciples that rules, so far as they were given 
and were necessary, were made for the man, and not the man 
for them; the Pharisees’ system was founded on precisely 
the opposite idea. Man does not exist for the Sabbath, says 
Jesus, but the Sabbath for man; and therefore when man’s 
highest welfare demands the deviation from or violation of 
the Sabbath law, the letter of that law must be set aside. 
The Christian righteousness exceeds the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees. 

Verses 9, 10.—And he departed thence, and went into their 
synagogue: and behold, a man having a withered hand. And 
they asked him, saying, Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath day ? 
that they might accuse him: If we follow the account of Mat- 
thew strictly, the word “their” in verse 9 would seem to 
refer to the synagogue of those Pharisees who have been 
mentioned in the preceding verses, and the occurrence here 
mentioned woufd seem to be in close connection with that 
which has just been narrated. Luke places it on another 
Sabbath. If Matthew’s account is to be explained as just 





stated, we may perhaps believe that, after their discomfiture 
in connection with the matier of eating the corn, these same 
men seized upon the case of this man as another and more 
serious violation of the Sabbath, in order to involve Jesus in 
a conflict with the law, which they might use to their advan- 
tage. The man with the withered hand could wait till 
another day. Was it lawful to violate the Sabbath law by 
healing him ? ; 

Verses 11-13.—And he said unto them, What man shall there 
be of you, that shall have one sheep, and if this fall into a pit on 
the sabbath day, will he not lay hold on it, and lift it out? How 
much then is a man of more value than a sheep / Wherefore it is 
lawful to do good on the sabbath day. Then saith he to the man, 
Stretch forth thy hand. And he stretched it forth; and tt was 
restored whole, as the other: The argument which Jesus sets 
before them is one which appeals to the feeling of compassion 
and tenderness, even towards animals in distress, which is 
natural to right-minded men. The question shows that those 
who heard him would be ready to do such an act as the one 
supposed. The case is put most strongly by the word “one,” 
which the Revised Version has properly introduced in place 
of the simple indefinite article, “a” sheep, of the Authorized 
Version. The word implies that the person in the supposed 
case had but one sheep, which he regarded with the greater 
interest on that account. Having presented this question, 
which he knew must carry with it its own answer, Jesus adds, 
as it would seem, rather by way of exclamation (Rev. Ver.) 
than interrogation (Auth. Ver.): “ How much then is a man 
of more value than a sheep!” If we may help an animal on 
the Sabbath out of its distresses, surely we may render similar 
help to a man; and the more by far may we help him, be- 
cause the man is of far greater consequence. The natural 
impulses of the soul towards benevolent action are not sus- 
pended on the Sabbath, and the fact that they are not is an 
evidence that the divine Father did not intend that they 
should be. His law does not contradict these noblest impulses 
of the soul, which he has himself implanted within it. To 
do good cannot be contrary to the Divine law. To do evil 
for the sake of obeying the letter of the Sabbath ordinance is 
a violation of the spirit and meaning of the Sabbath itself. 
To save a life is right; to destroy a life is to do evil. The 
days are all alike as related to acts of this sort. These ex- 
pressions, which are borrowed from Luke’s Gospel, set forth 
the meaning of what Matthew presents in this single sentence, 
which draws the conclusion from the argument of verse 11 
and the first clause of verse 12: “Wherefore it is lawful to 
do good on the sabbath day.” The same view of the Sabbath 
law is manifested here as in the case presented in the earlier 
verses of the chapter,—it is mercy, and not sacrifice, which 
God desires. The man whose religion is wholly external 
knows only unchangeable rules. His rules become more 
petty, and more exclusive of benevolent feeling, as his religion 
develops itself, just as the strictest Pharisees who, at this 
time, would help an animal out of a pit if it had fallen into 
one, at a later period would only give such help in extreme 
circumstances, where the animal was in danger of dying with- 
out it, while, in other cases, they would leave it in the pit 
until the following day, only furnishing it with food. It was 
only after he had silenced their objections that Jesus put 
forth his healing power. But he did this in such a way as 
both to vindicate the rightness of his action and to manifest 
his supernatural energy. He said to the man, “Stretch forth 
thy hand;” and when the man obeyed the word of Jesus, his 
hand was restored. In this act of obeying Jesus’ word, the 
man manifested that faith which, in many other cases, Jesus 
asked for distinctly as the condition of putting forth his 
miraculous power. 

Verse 14.—But the Pharisees went out, and took counsel against 
him, how they might destroy him: In the narrative given by 
Luke, we find the words, “They were filled with madness; 
and communed one with another what they might do to 
Jesus.’ The word rendered “ madness” in Luke conveys the 
idea of the absence of intelligence. They were carried, 
through their excitement of mind and their failure to entrap 
Jesus in difficulties by their charges or questions, beyond the 
intelligent working of their minds. They were demented 
with excitement, and thus had the madness of folly. Not 


knowing what to do, they left him and conferred together; 


and, as Mark says, they consulted also with the Herodians, as 
to how they might accomplish the end which they desired. 
The three narratives, when taken together, give a vivid pic- 
ture of their complete discomfiture resulting from what Jesus 
did and said. 

Yale University. 





THE PHARISEES’ SABBATH, AND 
CHRIST'S. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


We have had frequent occasion to point out that this Gospel 
is constructed, not on chronological, but on logical lines. It 
groups together incidents related in subject, though separated 
in time. Thus we have the collection of Christ’s sayings in 
the Sermon on the Mount, followed by the collection of doings 
in chapters 8 and 9, the collected charge to his ambassadors in 
chapter 10, the collection of instances illustrative of the rela- 





tions of different classes to the message of the kingdom and 
its King in chapter 11, and now in this chapter a series of inci- 
dents setting forth the growing bitterness of antagonism on the 
part of the guardians of traditional and ceremonial religion. 
This is followed in the next chapter, which concludes our year’s 
lessons, with a series of parables, 

The present lesson includes two Sabbath incidents, in the 
first of which the disciples are the transgressors of the sabbatic 
tradition ; in the second, Christ’s own action is brought into 
question. The scene of the first is in the fields, that of the 
second is the synagogue. In the one, Sabbath observance is 
set aside at the call of personal needs; in the other, at the call 
of another’s calamity. So the two correspond to the old 
Puritan principle that the Sabbath law allowed of “works of 
necessity and of mercy.” o 

1, The Sabbath and Personal Needs.—This is a strange sort 
of king who cannot even feed his servants, What a glimpse 
into the penury of their usua! condition the quiet statement 
that the disciples were hungry gives us, especially if we 
remember that it is not likely that the Master had fared better 
than they! Indeed, his reference to David and his band of 
hungry heroes suggests that “he was an hungred” as well as 
“they that were with him.” As they traversed some field 
path through the tall yellowing corn, they gathered a few 
ears, as the merciful provision of the law allowed, and hastily 
began to eat the rubbed-out grains, Assoon as they “ began,” 
the eager Pharisees, who seem to have been at their heels, 
call him to “behold” this dreadful crime, which, they think, 
requires hisimmediate remonstrance. If they had had as sharp 
eyes for men’s necessities as for their faults, they might have 
given them food which it was “lawful” to eat, and so obviated 
this frightful iniquity. But that is not the way of Pharisees, 
Moses had not forbidden such gleaning, but the casuistry which 
had spun its multitudinous webs over the law, hiding the 
gold beneath elaborate, dirty net-work, decided that plucking 
the ears was of the nature of reaping, and reaping was work, 
and work was forbidden, ergo—which being settled, of course 
the inferential prohibition became more important than the 
law from which it was deduced. That is always the case with 
human conclusions from revelation; and the more questionable 
these are, the more they are loved by their authors, as the 
sickly child of a family is the dearest. 

Our Lord does not question the authority of the tradition, 
nor ask where Moses had forbidden what his disciples were 
doing. Still less does he touch the sanctity of the Jewish 
Sabbath. He accepts his questioners’ position, for the time, 
and gives them a perfect answer on their own ground. Per- 
haps there may be just a hint in the double “Have ye not 
read?” that they could not produce Scripture for their prohibi- 
tion, as he would do for the liberty which he allowed. He 


quotes two instances in which ceremonial obligations give way 


before higher law. The first, that of David and his followers 
eating the shewbread, which was “tabooed” to all but priests, 
is perhaps chosen with some reference to the parallel between 
himself, the true King, now unrecognized and hunted, with 
his humble followers, and the fugitive outlaw with his band. 
It is but a veiled allusion at most; but, if it fell on good soil, 
it might have led some one to ask, “If this is David, where is 
Saul, and where is Doeg, watching him to accuse him?” This 
exampleserves our Lord’s purpose of showing that even a 
Divine prohibition which relates to mere ceremonial matter 
melts, like wax, before even bodily necessities. What a thrill 
of holy horror would meet the enunciation of the doctrine that 
such a carnal thing as hunger rightfully abrogated a sacred 
ritual proscription! The law of right is rigid, that of external 
ceremonies is flexible. Better that a man should die than 
that the one should be broken; better that the other should 
be flung to the winds than that a hungry man should go unfed, 
It may reasonably be doubted whether all Christian com- 
munities have learned the sweep of that principle yet, or so 
judge of the relative importance of keeping up their appointed 
forms of worship and of feeding their hungry brother. The 
brave Ahimelech, “the son of Ahitub” was ahead of a good 
many people of to-day. 

The second example comes still closer to the question in 
hand, and supplies the reference to the Sabbath law, which 
the former had not. There was much hard work done in the 
temple on the Sabbath,—-sacrifices to be slain, fires and lamps 
to be kindled, and so on. That was not Sabbath desecration. 
Why? Because it was done “in the temple,” and as a part of 
divine service. The sanctity of the place, and the consequent 
sanctity of the service, exempted it from the operation of the 
law. The question, no doubt, was springing to the lips of 
some scowling Pharisee, “ And what has that to do with our 
charge against your disciples?” when it was answered by the 
wonderful next words “In this place” —here among the grow- 
ing corn, beneath the free heaven, far away from Jerusalem 
—‘is one greater than the temple.” Profound words, which 
could only sound as blasphemy or nonsense to the hearers, but 
which touch the deepest truths concerning his person and his 
relations to men, and which involved the destruction of all 
temples and rituals. He is all that the temple symbolized. 
In him the Godhead really dwells; he is the meeting-place of 
God and man, the place of the oracle, the place of sacrifice, 
Then, where he stands is holy ground, and all work done with 
reference to him is worship. These poor followers of his are 
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priests; and if, for his sake, they had broken a hundred Sab- 
bath regulations, they are guiltless. 

So far our Lord has been answering his opponents; tow 
he attacks. The quotation from Hosea is often on his lips. 
Here he uses it to unmask the real motives of his assailants. 
Their murmuring came not from more religion, but from less 
love. If they had had a little more milk of human kindness 
in them, it would have died on their lips; if they had grasped 
the real meaning of the religion they professed, they would 
have learned that its soul was “metcy;” that is, of course, 
man’s gentletiess to man—and that sactifice and ceremony 
was but the body, the help, and sometimes the hindrance, of 
that soul. They would have understood the relative impor+ 
tance of disposition and of external worship, as end and 
means, and not have visited a mere breach of external order 
with a heat of disapprobation only warranted by a sin against 
the former. Their judgment would have been liker God’s, if 
they had looked at those poor hungry men with merciful eyes, 
and for merciful hearts, rather than With eager sorutiny, that 
delighted to find them trippimg in a triviality of outward 
observance. What mountains of harsh judgment by Christ’s 
Own followers on each other would have beet removed into 
the sea, if the spirit of these great words had played upon them ! 

: The “for” at the beginning of verse 8 seems to contiect 
With the last words of the preceding verse, “I call them 
guiltless, for,” etc. It states more plainly still the claim 
already put forward in verse 6. “The Son of man,” no doubt, 
is equivalent to “ Messiah ;” but it is more, as revealing at 
once Christ’s true manhood and his unique and complete 
manhood, in which the very ideal of man is personally realized. 
It can never be detached from his other name, the Son of 
God. They are the obverse and reverse of the sume golden 
coin. He asserts his power over the Sabbath, as enjoitied upon 
Israel. His is the authority which imposed it. It is plastic in 
hishands. The whole order of which it is part has its highest 
purpose in witnessing of him. He brings the true “ rest.” 

2. The Sabbath, and Works of Beneficence—Matthew 
appears to have brought together here two incidents which 
Were separated in time, according to Luke. The scetie changes 
to a synagogue, perhaps that of Capernaum. Ationg the 
worshipers is a man with “a withered hand,” who seems to 
have been brought there by the Pharisees as a bait to try to draw 
out Christ’s compassion. . What & curious state of mind that 
was,—to believe that Christ could work miracles, and to want 
one, not for pity’s sake, nor*for confirmation of faith, but to 
get material for accusing him! And how heattlessly careless 
of the poor sufferer they are, when they use him thus! He 
for his part stands silent. Desire and faith have no part in 
evoking this miracle, Deadly hatred and calculating malig- 
hity ask for it, and for once they get their wish. Having baited 
their hook, and set the man with his shrunken hand full in 
View, they get into their corners, like hunters, atid wait the 
event. Matthew tells us that they ask our Lord the question 
which Luke represents him as askingthem. Perhaps we may 
say that he gave voice to the question which they were askitig 
in their hearts. Their motive is distinctly given here. They 
wanted material for a legal process before the local tribunal. 
The whole thing was ab attempt to get Jesus within the 
meshes of the law. Again, as in the former case, it is the 
traditional, not the written law, which healing would have 
broken. The question evidently implies that, in the judgment 
of the askers, healing was unlawful. Talmudical scholars tell 
us that in later days the rabbis differed on the point, but 
that the prevalent opinion was, that only sicknesses threaten- 
ing immediate danger to life could lawfully be treated on 
the Sabbath. The more rigid doctrine was obviously held by 
Christ’s questioners. It is a significant instance of the absurd- 
ity and cruelty which are possible when once religion has been 
made a matter of outward observance. Nothing more surely 
and completely ossifies the heart and blinds common-sense. 

In his former answer, Jesus had appealed to Scripture to 
bear out his teaching that Sabbath observance must bend to 
personal necessities, Here he appeals to the natural sense of 
compassion to confirm the principle that it must give way to 
the duty of relieving others. His question is as confident of 
an answer as the Pharisees’ had been. But though he takes 
it for granted that his hearers could only answer it in one way, 
the microscopic and cold-blooded ingenuity of the rabbis, 
since his day, answers itin another. Theysay: “Don’t liftthe 
poor brute out, but throw in a handful of fodder, and some- 
thing for him to lie upon, and let him be till next day.” A 
remarkable way of making “thine ox and thine ass” keep the 
Sabbath! There is a delicacy of expression in the question ; 
the owner of “one sheep” would be more solicitous about it than 
if he had a hundred; and our Shepherd looks on all the mil- 
lions of his flock with a heart as much touched by their 
sofrow and needs as if each were his only possession. The 
question waits for no answer; but Christ goes on (as if there 
could be but one reply) to his conclusion, which he binds to 
his first question by another, equally easy to answer. Man’s 
stperiority to animals makes his claim for help more impera- 
tive. “You would not do less for one another than for a 
sheep in a hole, surely.” But the form in which our Lord 
puts his conclusive answer to the Pharisees gives an unex- 
pected turn to the reply. He does not say “it is lawful to 
heal,” but “it is lawful to do well,” thus at once showing the 


trie justification of healing, namely, that it was a beneficent act, 
and widening the scope of his answer to cover a whole class 
of cases. “To do well” here means, not to do right, but to 
do good, to benefit men. The principle is a wide one, the 
charitable succor of men’s needs, of whatever kind, is congru- 
ous with the true design of that day of rest. Have the 
churches laid that lesson to heart? On the whole, it is to be 
observed that our Lord here distinctly recognizes the obliga- 
tion of the Sabbath, that he claims power over it, that he 
permits the pressure of individual necessities, and of others 
heed of help, to modify the manner of ite observance, and 
that he leaves the application of these principles to the 
spiritual insight of his followers, 

The cure which follows is done in a singular fashion. 
Without a word of request from the sufferer or any one else, 
he heals him by a word. His command has a promise in it, 
and he gives the power to do what he bids the mando. “Give 
what thou commandest,” says St. Augustine, “and command 
what thou wilt.” We get strength to obey in the act of obedi- 
ence. But beyond the possible symbolical significanee of the 
mode of cure, and beyond the frevelation of Christ’s power to 
heal by # word, the mannet had a special reason in the very 
cavils of the Pharisees. Not even they could accuse him of 
breaking any Sabbath law bysuch actre, What had he done? 
Told the man to put out his hand. Surely that was not unlaw- 
ful. What had the matidone? Stretched it forth. Surely that 
broke nosubtle rabbinical precept. So they were foiled at every 
turn, driven off the field of atgument, and baffled in their 
attempt to fitid ground for laying an information against him. 
But neither his gentle wisdom nor his healing power could 
get to these hearts, made stony by conceit and pedantic for- 
malism ; and all that their contact with Jesus did was to drive 
them to intenser hostility, and to send them away to plot his 
death. That is what comes of making religion a round of 
outwatd observances. The Phariseé is always blind as an owl 
to the light of God and true goodness, keen-sighted as a hawk 
for trivial breaches of his cobweb regulations, and cruel as a 
vulture to teat with beak and claw. The face is not extinct. 
We all carry one itside, and need God’s help to cast hitn out. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 
THE HALLOWED DAY. 


The Divine worker has a cate for the human wagker. He 
ordained that one-half of the time should be night, that men 
might rest, one-seventh of the time for worship; and iti his 
theoctacy, his personal govertitient among the Jews, he made 
every seventh year a time for enlargéd thought, for laying plans, 
for perfecting inventions, and every fiftieth year a jubilee, 
when the land should revert to its original owners, and every 
bondman should return to his home free. No such care of 
workingthen was ever suggested by the most earnest reformers. 

This mercy of God had been tutned to a cutsé by the 
restrictions of the legalists, The Lord of the Sabbath came 
to restore the mercy to its original design. This original 
design can be accomplished only when it is kept in a right 
spirit. Love and a tender conscience alone can tfuly keep 
the holy day. Pharisees may keep & hundred minute regu- 
lations, and utterly desecrate the holy time. Christ may break 
all those hundred traditions and keep the day holy. What did 
Christ do atid say about the Sabbath ? 

1. He did not in any way abolish or abate the strict observ- 
ance of it enjoined by the Mosaic code. 

2. He wrought acts of mercy afd necessity on the day, and 
vindicated himself by Old Testament examples, 

8. He said it was made for the race of man, and mah was 
not to be broken on atiy rigid exactions. 

4, He made it everlastingly appropriate to go to the syna- 
gogtie on the Sabbath day to be healed of withered hands 
and hearts. 

§. Heexhorted to a mote special observance of the weightiet 
matters, and tried to lead to a more spiritual sense of its benefit. 

Every mati should fix on some definite idea of what it is to 
keep holy one of God’s days, and rigidly live up.to his idea. 
For the sake of rest and restoration, for the sake of having 
somé time exclusively for worship, for the sake of the toiling 
masses, every man should put his ideal of holy time high, and 
then, because of himself and all that his example touches, 
live up to it. 

These diabolical, pharisaical keepers of the Sabbath sought 
to kill, on the Sabbath, the Lord of the Sabbath, for doing an 
act of divine tenderness and rescue; and, in doing this act, 
Christ only uttered a word. The Devil had as lief make a 
man lose his soul by # fanatical keeping of the Sabbath as by 
its total disregard. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
Jesus went on the sabbath day through the cornfields (v. 1). It 


| is not the time, nor the place, nor the work, but the spirit, 


that makes and that matks the man. Jesus was the Christ 





on the sabbath day and on the week-days alike, teaching in 
the synagogues, or praying on the mountain top, or stilling 





the stofm on the sea, or walking through the fields of grain 
and along the pathways of Galilee, Everywhere and always 
he was intent on doing his Father's work, and on being at his 
post of duty. And so it is with every true-hearted disciple 
of Jesus. On a week-day, it may be his duty to be at a prayers 
meeting. On a sabbath day, it may be his duty to stay away 
from ehurch. The post of duty is the place of places for 
him; and wherever he is, or whatever he is doing, at the call 
of God and as for God, he may feel that no change of cireum- 
statices or of location could better his opportunity of serving 
ot of honoring his Master, or of really promoting his own 
truest welfare. 

Thy disciples do that which it is not lawful to do upon the sabs 
bath (v. 2). Even when we are nearest to our Master, and 
have his approval of our course, we are liable to seem to 
others at fault in our conduct, because their standards of 
judgment are wrong. If, therefore, we seek to do what others 
will approve, we may find that we must fail to do what our 
Master would approve. And as we are often wrongly judged, 
80 we ofteti judge wrongly. That which we think is the only 
right standard, may be a very different standard from that 
which Jesus would have his disciples conform to. And the 
course which we condemn in other followers of Jestis, may be 
the very course which Jesus would commend in them. Not 
the opinion of the best of men, but the teachings of Jestis, 
should be our guide in all our conduct. Not what we think 
is right, but what Jesus says is right, should be the guide of 
others in their conduct. And both we and others need to 
have extreme caution in the judging of followers of the 
Lord Jesus. 

Havwe ye not read what David did ... Or, have ye not read in 
the law (vs. 8,5). Those who are promptest to denounce inno- 
vation, and to censure their fellows for running counter to the 
customs of the ages, are very likely to be those whose knowl: 
edge of the old standards is limited and imperfect. If they 
would go back of their grandfathers, or of the last few cers 
turies, they would perhaps find that what they look upon as 
dangerously new is venerably old. And whoever is surest 
that the letter of the Bible text concerning any rite, or ordi« 
nance, or institution, ot tinvarying duty, is all-inclusive and 
final in support of his personal opinion and pructice at that 
particular point, might gain a new view of the exceeding 
breadth of God’s commandment, if he were to study othet 
portions of the sacred text with a mind open to the truth, 
There is more in the Law and in the Prophets and in the 
Gospels than any one of us has yet seen there. Before wé 
judge our fellows harshly, we should go back over God's 
record of his revelation to make sure that the position we 
have taken is not in direct conflict with the teachings of 
that record. 

Tf ye had known what this meaneth, I desire mercy, and not 
sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the guiltless (v.7). No 
truth concerning God is more difficult of comprehension that 
the truth that God is love. And the truth that God is love 
is never more difficult of comprehension than when it is 
applied to God’s commandments and prohibitions. Love is 
harder to understand than hatred. Severity is easier under 
stood than tenderness. It seems natural to atiy man to sups 
pose that the almighty God is just and strict and rigid in 
the declaring and the enforcing of law. It is altogether 
beyond the natural thought to consider that God is infinitely 
loving and tender and merciful, and that every law which 
God ordains is designed for the truest welfare and happiness 
of all of his creatures; moreover, that all that God asks 
from any creature of his in the fulfilling of his laws is 4 
loving atid trusting purpose of heart. And it is because of 
this difficulty that mien are continually misjudging them- 
selvés, and misjudging their fellows, through a harsh view of 
the purpose, and so a harsh view of the letter, of some oné 
of God’s laws. God does want every child of his to have a 
loving desire to do a8 God would have him do; and when 
God sees this spirit in one of his children, he commends it aa 
prefetable to an unloving conformity to the mere letter of 
that law. If we better understood God’s wish in behalf of 
his children, we should judge less harshly the conduct of his 
children in their efforts to serve him. 

The Son of mat is lord of the sabbath (v. 8). The Lord of 
the Sabbath, rather than the law of the Sabbath, is to be 
obeyed by man. He who is in the service of Christ can obey 
his Master’s orders, and do anything to which his Master seta 
him, without anxiety as to the mere letter of special laws 
announced by that Master. The man who counts himself 
wholly the Lord’s—he being always ready to do anything, 
and to give up everything, to work, to rest, or to worship, at 
the Lord’s call—can properly esteem every day alike. He, 
however, who counts six days his own, for work to his per- 
sonal profit, is the last man in the world to talk about being 
above the law of the Sabbath. If that is the only day he con- 
cedes to the Lord, he ought to be pre-eminently careful to 
count it exceptionally holy. The Son of man gives larger 
liberty to his disctples on the seventh day of the week, be- 
cause they are in his service all the other days as well as that. 

It is lawful to do good on the sabbath day (v.12). It is lawful 
to be good and to do good seven days inthe week. Whatever 
a man is, or whatever he does, on the six working days, he is 





not to rest from being good, and from doing good, on the 
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geventh day. Doing good is something more than doing 
-right. It may be doing right to be active in one’s own busi+ 
ness, or to take one’s ease, or to seek one’s enjoyment within 
bounds, but that is not doing good. Doing good is being active 

in behalf of others; is cheering, helping, counseling, those who 
need counsel and help and cheer. He who would be less 
strict than he has been, in the observance of God’s day of fest 
_ from one’s own work and one’s own pleastre, must be sure 
that his departure is only in the line of doing godd, if he would 
find a justification of his course in this saying of the Lord of 
the Sabbath. 

Stretch forth thy hand (vy. 18). If a man wants a blessing 
from the Lord, he must do his part in securing it, Even when 
God rained bread from heaven for his children, they had to 
ge out ahd pick it up, piece by piece; it didn’t fall into their 
open mouths. A miani’s arm may be palsied, but that doesn’t 
excuse him from stretching it out at the Lord’s call. When 
the Lord says “Streteh forth thy hand,” he will enable even 
a palsied child of his, who has a willing heart, to stretch his 
hand forth. There are now church-members with withered 
arms and palsied hands, who ought to hear and obey this 
command of their Lord, “Stretch forth thy hand.” If they, 
don’t do so, they must pass into eternity without being cured 
of their moral palsy. e 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 





The Pharisees were very strict in ceremonial observances, 
and the more they lost the true spirit of the law, the more 
careful were they in the observance of details. Among the 
laws of Moses thus treated, was the law of Sabbath observance. 
All work on that day was forbidden. Of éourse, the question 
arose, “What is work?” The answer to this question shows 
how far they had driven theif absufd interpretation of the 
fourth commandment. Any burden-bearing, they said, was 
work. Whatever did not belong to one’s clothing, was a 
burden. Therefore, to carry a knife, or a bunch of keys, in 
the pocket, was to bear a burden, and was wrong. This was 
the spirit that led them to watch Christ 86 dlogely, to see 
whether he would observe these ridiculous regulations. Of 
éourse, it led them to find fault with him, when he refused 
to rebuke his disciples for plucking the ears of wheat and 
eating them on the Sabbath. And equally, of course, they 
condemned him for the healing of the sick man on the Sab- 
bath day. In replying to their criticism, it was tot Christ’s 
intention to teach that the fourth commandment should not 
be kept, but only to rebuke theif mistaket ideas of how it 
should be observed. That commandment, in its spirit, existed 
before Moses’ time, and will continue to exist as long as men 
are what they are. Passing then from the story of the lesson, 
the teacher may well take up the question of Sabbath-keep- 
ing in our time. To the question “ Why should we keep the 
Sabbath day?” we answer: 

1, Because the Body Needs One Day in Seven for Rest. This 
has been proved a hundred times. The laborer who works 
tight along without this periodical rest, soon wears out. 
Nations that have disregarded this command of God’s, are 
now beginning to see their mistake. In Germany, where the 
Sabbath has been only too largely disregarded, workingmen 
are beginning to agitate for a rest-day on Sunday, not as a 
religious duty, but as a physical necessity. Moreover, it has 
béen often proved that men can do more and better work in 
six days than they can in seven, This may at first sight 
seem impossible, but it is none the less true, Fora fresh 
iman can always work faster and better than a tired man; 
and he who rests according to God’s law, is a fresher man, in 
the long run, than he who pushes ahead without due rest. 
For this reason, then, all unnecessary work should be set 
aside on the Lord’s Day, and no needless work should be 
exacted from others. Exactly how far this principle will 
tarry us, in its detailed application, we cannot say; but we 
do affirm that in our times the danger on the side of laxity 
is fat greater than that on the side of strictness, Last sum- 
imer, while in Europe, we noticed sadly that the habit of 
Stinday travel among Americans was on the steady increase, 
and the Lord’s Day was far too little thought of. Each per- 
on tay, however, be sure of Divine guidance, whose desire 
it is to keep holy the day, and who asks for light upon his 
pathway. 

2. Because the Mind Needs Rest.—This applies leas to those 
who do not spend their strength in mental labor than to 
students, business men, teachers. The mind needs rest even 
tore than the body. Ours is an overstrained age, when we 
try to do a year’s work in six or seven months, In this we 
break God's law written in otr constitutions, and often we 
pay a heavy penalty for this. All the more, then, should the 
Sabbath be guarded as a day for mental rest. But mental 
fest comes not from not thinking, but from a change of 
thought. While we are awake, we must think. We haye no 
choice in that regard. But we may choose as to what we are 
going to think about. The student had better, then, lay aside 
his usual studies, and the business man his thoughts of trade, 
atid turn to cher fields of thought. If more men would do 
this, there would be fewer cases of “ nervous prostration.” But 





8. The Soul Needs a Subbath Duy for its Spiritual Refreshment. 





—If for six days temporal things oceupy so much of our time 
and thought, surely one day should be devoted more to soul- 
culture. The mind of man is more noble than his mere body, 
and the soul is of more value thaneither. Why, then, should 
the elaims of body and of mind be regarded, and those of the 
soul be neglected? The ¢rying evil and prominent weakness 
of out piety in these days may be found in the lack of the 
devotional spirit. This spirit can never flourish without its 
seasons of meditation and prayer. We have never known 
any vigorous Christian life without a proper use of the Lord’s 
Day for spiritual improvement, This use of the day would 
probably cut out picnies, excursions, pleasure-parties, con- 
certs, and daily newspapera. Mr. Moody says that it is im- 
possible to pound a sermon into a man who comes te church 
from reading his Sunday paper. This, we believe, isso, The 
Sunday paper is the last, but not the least dangerous, of the 
devices of the evil one to ruin God’s holy day. They are not 
a necessity, London, with her five millions (nearly) of peo- 
ple, gete along without them, and why not New York or 
Philadelphia? Those who started the ball rolling havea 
fearful responsibility, and those who aid and abet them are at 
least in some sense like unto them, In this matter of the 
spiritual use of the day, individual believets may differ as to 
detail of observance, But here, too, the Spirit of the living 
God stands ready to guide those who truly desire his teach- 
ing. If our desire is to keep holy time, we sha]l look to him 
for his leadings, and when he indicates the path we shall 
gladly tread it. There is no difficulty at all in this matter 
for any who truly want to do the right, 

Since the above is true, and our bodies, our minds, and our 
souls tieéd the Sabbath day for theit welfure, we see that 
God’s command is not grievous and butdensome, but joyous 
and light. All his laws afe given, not for otir woe, but for 
our weal. Why, then, grutnble and gtowl, and gtow tinensy 
over them, arid think that God’s laws are & burden grievous 
to be borne? 


eliitiid 2. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMBE, ; 


Had Jestis atiy ehemies? Does it séeti strange that oné 
Who caine from heaveti betatise “God 96 loved the world” 
should have been hated arid déspised? Are there any now 
who hate him, of care nothing for hiti? Atid yet he is the 
same patient, forgiving Saviout who meekly suffeted neglect 
and cruelty when on éarth. Who was Jestis’ fitst enemy when 
he was born in Bethlehem? Who had thoughts of hatred to 
him when he told the man sick with palsy that his sins were 
forgiven? How the scribes and Pharisées, sonie of the chief 
men among the Jews, watched him, not to learn, but to find 
some fault in him, something for which they could have him 
punished! 

The Sabbath Day.—The Sabbath was then the severith day 
of the week. What does the Fourth Commandment say about 
the Sabbath? How should we keep it? What did the Lord 
do in six days? What did he do on the seventh day? What 
are we told not to do on the Sabbath day? You will see how 
the Jews used this commandment to try and prove that Jesus 
atid his disciples had broken the law of Moses and of God. 
What wasit Jesus said he “caine not to destroy, bit to fulfil”? 
One Sabbath day in early summer, when the wheat or batley 
was ripe, Jesus and his disciples, perhaps going home from 
the synagogue service, walked through a field of grain. In 
that country there ate ho fences arotind the fields, as we have, 
and often there are foot-paths across or through the fields. 
The disciples were hungty, and as they passed along they 
picked some of the stalks, rabbed them in their hands to get 
the ripe grain from thé husks, and ate it. The watching 
Pharisees, who called themselves so very picus, said to Jesus 
that his disciples were breaking the law. Were they stealing 
when they ate from another man’s harvest? Oh, no! for it 
was the Jewish law that anybody might have from a neigh- 
bor’s field whatever he oould take in his hands, but he 
could not gather with asickle. The Jews were always kind 
to the hungry and the stranger, and the law forbade them to 
gather closely all the fruit of field or vineyard, for they must 
leave something for the traveler and the poor. It was not 
because the disciples took the grain that the Pharisees com- 
plained, but because they took it on the Sabbath day. They 
tried to charge against them that when they picked the stalks 
it was work like harvesting, and when they rubbed it ia their 
hands like threshing out the grain; that was what they called 
breaking the Sabbath day. How well Jesus knew how to 
answer them! Some of his spies werescribes, men who spent 
their lives copying the Old Testament scriptures, Is not writ- 
ing or copying a thing more likely to make you remember 
than readingit? Jesus asked the scribes if they had read how 
David did when he and his companions were hungry. The 
Jews thought David did right, and they knew all about the bread 
whith was kept on « table in the temple. In the holy place 
in the tabernacle and in the temple was a table called the 
table of shewbread; twelve loaves were made as God told 
Moses, and set fresh on the table each Sabbath, and the other 
twelve loaves taken away were to be eaten by the priests This 
shewbread was to remind the people that God will provide his 
people with bread; and it was a picture of Jesus to come, who 





will satisfy the soul, as he taught when he said, “1 am the 
bread of life.” Once, when David was in great need, he went 
to a priest, and took this holy bread which the priests only 
were allowed toeat. Jesus asked the fault-finders ifthe priests 
in the temple did not have to do work on the Sabbath day, 
They had to attend to the fire for sacrifice, the lambs for offer+ 
ing, and do many other things needed for the temple service, 
Nobody thought of saying they broke the Fourth Command- 
ment, because to serve in the temple was to worship God,a 
greater duty than for the priests to rest on that day. Whote 
coming was pictured in the shewbread and in every lamb 
offered on the altars? He had come, and yet the Pharisees 
and scribes would not believe when he said, “One greater 
than the temple is here.” 

Lord of the Subbath Day.—Jesus, the Son of God, is the 
lord of the Sabbath. He is the Word who was with God 
when the world was made, with God when he rested; the 
Sabbath was made by him and forhim. The day he rose from 
the grave is the Christian Sabbath, the Lord’s Day. Itis a 
day of rest and of worship, and a picture of heaven, which is to 
be an everlasting Sabbath day of worship to the Lord of the 
Sabbath forever. Jesus said to the Jews who wanted to blame 
him for what his disciples had done, “'The Son of man is lord 
of the sabbath.” 

In the Synagogue on the Sabbath Day—Jesus was teaching 
in the synagogue, and among the people was a man whose right 
hand was almost as if dead; the flesh wasshrunken and with- 
ered, the hand hung useless at his side or in abandage made 
to bear the weight of the arm which had lost its life and power. 
The Jews knew that Jesus had done some miracles, and they 
waited to see if he would do anything for the man with the 
withered hand. Jesus knew their thoughts; he first said to 
the man, “ Rise up, and stand forth in the midst.” The scribes 
asked Jesus, “Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath day?” Jesus 
answered, as he often did, by asking a question: “Suppose a 
man had one sheep, and it had fallen into a pit on the sabbath, 
would he take hold and lift it out?” “How much is a man 
of more value thanasheep?” “I? is lawful to do good on the 
sabbath day.” They would not answer a word. Jesus was 
grieved at their hard hearts, for he knew all their thoughts, 

Do Well on the Sabbath Days.—The new, version saya, “ Do 
good on the sabbath.” Jesus that day showed by his words 
that work which is needful, or work which is merciful, is to 
be done on the Sabbath. Then he taught by his own works; 
he said to the man, “Stretch forth thy hand.” He obeyed; 
as he lifted his hand, strength and life came back ; in a momeft 
his right hand was well like the other. The Pharisees, pre« 
tending to be sostrict in Sabbath keeping, went out “ filled with 
madness,” with murder in their hearts. On this Sabbath day 
they talked and planned how they could destroy him, hew 
they could stop his wordsof reproof and works of mercy. How 
can we spend happy Sabbath days keeping the Fourth Com- 
mandment and the golden text? Jesus is our perfect pattern 
in all things; if we remember that he is the lord of the Sal+ 
bath, that it is his own day, we shall try to do those things 
which will pleasehim. We shall remember to go to his house 
and worship him, for he went to the synagogue on the Sabbath ; 
we shall know we may ask and expect his blessing on Sabbath 
work, when it is for any case of need or any act of mercy. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H, HALL, 


Tue Onrentan SAppatH.—In the East there ave three 
sabbaths; Friday for the Muslims, Saturday for the Jews, 
and Sunday for the Christians; and things get somewhat 
thixed, European notions come in, also, and the rule of 
“necessity” is much expanded, For instance, a regulat 
steamer day for certain vessels and ports is Sunduy; and the 
travelef or missionary must start on that day, or not at all, 
The people generally would think no worse of a man for doing 
it, even though his journey were no more than a vacation 
trip. If a man sends his freight from those ports by those 
lines—and usually he cannot do otherwise—the work of loads 
ing it into the boats that carry it from the shore to the ship, 
the transferring it to the ship, the making and signing of the 
papers, and other things requisite, must all be done on Sun- 
day. There it is a clear case of necessity—not originally 
to the steamers, of course, but to the people. This gives 
one example of the way the rule of necessity is extended in 
the East. However, since the extension of commerce, Sun- 
day is the principal sabbath in the East, and most of the places 
of business are closed (in the cities) on that day. The Jews 
vary greatly in their observation of their sabbath, and the 
Muslim generally confine their Friday observances to the 
public services in the mosques. However, such public places 
of amusement or exhibition as are under control of the Mu» 
lim are generally closed on Friday. It is impossible, for 
instance, for the ordinary sight-seer to get into the Boolag 
Museum at Cairo on Friday. It is likewise true among the 
Orientals, that the great festivals of their religion are gen+ 
erally thought days more holy than the weekly sabbath. Not 
yet, in the East, has the true idea of the sabbath made much 
more progress than Selden and Lord Bacon said the English 
people had made after the modification of certain heathen 
ceremonies by the first missionaries to England. Doubtlessa 
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great effect on the Oriental sabbath idea has been produced 
by the retention of the word “sabbath” (of course I mean its 
Oriental word-forms) in the various languages, as the name 
of the week-day which we call Saturday. No Greek or Ori- 
ental needs to be told, when he reads his Bible, that “ sab- 
bath” in the New Testament means the Jewish sabbath, 
Saturday as to its place in the week, and not Sunday. I 
remember when a student of Syriac had gone so far as to read 
this twelfth chapter of Matthew, and when he came to the 
“plucking the ears of corn,” he rendered it, with knowing 
wit, using the Hebrew word for the cognate Syriac, “ pulling 
away their shibboleths.” Just that process, in more senses 
than one, however, is often of great benefit to the hungry 
student of the New Testament, east and west. 

Tue Son or MAN Lorp oF THE SABBATH.—To an Aramaic 
reader, the ordinary fashion of this phrase would mean that 
man was not made for the sabbath, but the sabbath for man; 
that man’s necessity, and the clear opportunity to heal or do 
good in kindred ways, must be held paramount to any mere 
formal observance of the sabbath. Such, of course, is the 
context, But the meaning of the sentence by itself, in the 
eyes of the Aramaic reader, would turn on the meaning of 
the phrase “the Son of man,” which ordinarily is to him 
nothing more than “man.” Accordingly, “man is lord of 
the sabbath” would follow in general; and such would be 
the native Aramaic understanding of the phrase if he were 
translating the Greek to his own tongue, unless he had some 
limitation of the meaning in his mind, deduced from wider 
reading. In this case, however, both the Syriac versions 
render in such a way that it appears to recognize “the Son 
of man” as Jesus’ own title, “the Man,” and not the ordinary 
phrase for “man.” Still, this conclusion is not absolute; for 
the different shapes of the Aramaic phrase do not always 
exhibit the distinction. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


Tue RasprnicaL SaBpatu.—Since the times of Nehe- 
+ miah, the seventh day of the week was considered in Israel 
as a day devoted to meditation and its attendant exercises, 
reading and prayer. Cessation from all labor and business 
‘was, of course, the ‘distinctively predominant feature of the 
day, and would have demonstrated its divinely humane ature 
and object but for the numerous rabbinical laws, precepts, 
directions, and explanatiéns, which so entirely closed in and 
tovered up the sabbath that its excellency disappeared, as it 
were, from the sight of man, and nothing remained except’ 
fits name and a host of questionable ornamentations called 
Sabbath Laws. According to the same, thirty-nine principal 
kinds of work (called Aboth, “ fathers”) are especially pro- 
hibited. They range from cutting or breaking a thing, or 
‘writing even one single word of merely two letters, up to 
kindling fire, cooking, killing an animal, etc.; and all other 
kinds of work connected therewith or springing therefrom are 
likewise forbidden. Theirs being a secondary position, they 
arecalled To-ledoth,—‘ offsprings.” Ridiculous though most of 
these rabbinical sabbath laws are, and though a strict observ- 
ance of the same may seem impossible, still the orthodox 
Israelite, I mean the truly faithful rabbinite, ig very careful in 
keeping them all, numerous as they are. And far from expe- 
riencing any inconvenience from this kind of oppressive dis- 
cipline, he enjoys the sabbath as a “divine gift,” and feels, as 
it were, sanctified thereby. The sabbath eve (that is, the 
beginning of the sabbath day) is spent by the whole family, 
even among the poor, in a quiet happiness, produced by the 
belief that the sanctity of the “ gift” is, in proportion to its 
reception, transmitted to the appreciative recipient, humble 
and lowly though his position among his brethren be. All 
his movements, all his meditations, all his conversations, are 
affected by the change which he believes the very “ entrance 
of the sabbath” to have wrought in him. He dismisses all 
cares, sings his sabbath songs, reads his sabbath literature, 
and—eats his sabbath bread, which is peculiarly blessed, be- 
cause of its being expressly prepared for the sanctification of 
the sabbath day. He ignores the existence of business, 
neither buys nor sells anything; the very touch of money is 
considered a desecration of the day. 


BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAC, 


“Taat Wuicn is Not Lawrut To Do Upon THE Sas- 
BatH.”—The New Testament gives a good idea of what 
things are unlawful to do on the rabbinical sabbath. We 
name here but a few of the other things that, according to 

_ strict Oriental orthodoxy, are not to be done on the day. 
Coins, or currency of any description, cannot be touched, much 
less carried about the person. In walking outside of a walled 
city, not even a handkerchief could be carried in the pocket, 
for that would be bearing a burden. The handkerchief may 
be tied around the neck or body, provided the knot can be 
untied with only one hand. No sealed letter could be opened. 
Writing in any shape is out of the question. The sabbath 
toilet must be attended to on Friday, as no soap can be used, 
nor nails pared, neither hair trimmed, on the day of rest. 
No knife can be handled. Of course, it is well known that 
no fire can be kindled or lamp lighted after sunset on Friday. 
A sabbath day’s journey is limited to about three-quarters of 


is excluded. No flower can be plucked, or fruit picked ; not 
even those that fall to the ground can be used. One who got 
buried under ruins might be dug out if alive; but should he 
die, the body must not be moved until after sabbath. Sick- 
ness also has its restrictions. For toothache, vinegar might 
be put in the mouth, on condition that it is finally swallowed ; 
to throw it out is not lawful. For sore-throat, no gargle can 
be used, for that will be too much like work; but the liquid, 
if harmless, may be taken into the mouth, and gradually 
allowed to go down the throat. It is of such a sabbath that 
the rabbis repeatedly declare: “If Israel would only keep 
one sabbath according to its order, the Son of David is sure 
to appear.” No wonder that some of them tried hard to 
keep the day “ according to its order.” For example, “ Rab- 
ban Gamaliel’s ass happened to be laden with honey, and it 
was found dead one sabbath, because he had been unwill- 
ing to unload it on that day” (Shabbath, f. 154, c. 2). All 
these laws are solemn enactments, strictly enjoined on the 
faithful. The transgressor, in some instances, is flogged ; in 
others, fined; but in every case, if done willfully, he is ad- 
judged as much a breaker of the fourth commandment as the 
one mentioned in Numbers 15 : 32-36. He is worthy of 
death; nothing but his life could atone for his sin; and 
therefore the fanatics contrive “how they might destroy 
him” (Matt. 12: 14). 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What is the meaning of the word “ Pharisee”? Show the 
appropriateness of the name to the class who bore it. What 
knowledge of their character do we gain from Jesus himself? 
(Matt. 15 ; 3-9; 23: 1-33.) What special class was contained 
within the class of Pharisees? (Matt. 23: 2.) What instances 
of their murmuring against Jesus had Matthew already re- 
corded? (Matt. 9 : 3, 11, 34.) Why did the Pharisees oppose 
themselves to Jesus? What became their chief ground of 
attack? (vs. 1,2.) Which Gospel record develops this thought 
of persecution on the ground of Sabbath day work? (John 
5:16; 7: 23; 9:16.) Why did the Pharisees find no fault 
with the plucking of a neighbor’s corn on the ground of dis- 
honesty? (Deut. 23: 25.) How could Dayid, more than a 
thousand years dead, justify Jesus’ course before these Phari- 
sees? (vs. 3,4.) Was the sanctifying of one day in seven 
designed for the benefit of God, or of man? Was it designed 
chiefly for his spiritual, or for his physical, well-being? 
What works are peculiarly fitting on this day? (v. 5.) 
Name some works that are altogether out of harmony with 
the design of it. 

Why was the supply of Jesus’ need of greater moment 
than the preservation of the temple service? (v. 6.) What 
text, properly interpreted, will aid us in the right use of the 
day? (v. 7.) Is the day to be subjugated to the true service 
of Christ’s followers, or are they to serve the day? (v. 8.) 
Is it right for families to deprive servants of their free, con- 
scientious use of the day? Is it right for corporations to 
deprive employees of their freedom on this day? Should 
Christians ever endorse or sanction, in any way, such doings? 
Under what circumstances should every man, whether 
employer or employee, be willing to serve on the day 
appointed for holy rest? (vs. 9-12.) If such labor endangers 
our own life, what course must we pursue? (v. 13.) What 
effect had the miracles of Jesus upon his enemies? (v. 14.) 
How do you account for such diverse consequences following 
his mighty works? How did the conduct of these Pharisees 
affect Jesus’ movements? (v. 15.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. What two incidents in this lesson? 
2. How do we know that they were on different days? 3. 
What grain was ripening in the cornfields? 4. How did the 
disciples separate the grains? 5. What made it right to pluck 
another man’s grain? 6. How did the action of the disciples 
resemble reaping and threshing? 7. Why did Jesus defend 
his disciples? 8. What would Jesus’ answer be, if stated in 
ashort form? 9. How was David a good case to cite? 10. 
What is the second point in Jesus’ answer? 11. How did 
disciples, in Jesus’ presence, resemble priests in the temple? 
12. What work were priests permitted to do on the Sabbath? 
13. Repeat Jesus’ quotation from Hosea. 14. What had that 
quotation to do with Sabbath keeping? 15. Of what wrong 
did Jesus accuse the Pharisees? 16. What is said of the Son 
of man? 17. Tell about the man with a withered hand. 
18. Which hand was diseased? 19. How did these Pharisees 
keep this Sabbath? 20. What was their question? 21. How 
would they have answered it? 22. Why was healing on the 
Sabbath day thought to be wrong? 23. How did Jesus answer 
by a counter-question? 24. State Jesus’ argument from the 
less (sheep) to the greater (man). 25. What does Jesus say 


is lawful? 26. Give the facts of the cure. 27. This lesson 
teaches what? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. What were the disciples eat- 
ing? 2. Where did they get it? 3.Onwhat day? 4. Who 
condemned the innocent disciples? 5. Who justified them? 





a mile; beyond this no one should walk, Riding of any kind 


took place in him? 8. Give the Pharisees’ question, “ Is it 
lawful—’ 9. Give Jesus’ answer, “It is lawful —” 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. Where do you suppose Jesus and his disciples were going 
that Sabbath day? 2. In plucking and eating the grain, did 
the disciples break either the law of God or of the land? 3. 
If the Son of man is Lord even of the Sabbath day, does that 
mean that he either abolishes it or lessens its force? 4. In 
these days, some observe the Sabbath as a day of rest and 
worship, others as a day of rest and recreation; which are 
right? 5. Repeat the fourth commandment. 6. What kind 
of works are proper for the Sabbath? 7. Lifting the sheep 
from the pit was a work of what? 8. Restoring the withered 
hand was a work of what? 9. Repeat the golden text. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS.. 





JESUS TELLS US 
WHAT TO DO ON HIS SABBATH, 


USTAIN IFE. 
ERVE THE | ®RD. 
AVE THE OST. 


THE SABBATH WAS MADE FOR MAN. 








THE FORMALISTS’ QUESTION 
AND 
OUR LORD’S ANSWER: 
Bir faye | cen oe 
M18 (SABBATH J 10 DO WORKS OF szces""™ 
IT IS ALWAYS LAWFUL TO DO GOOD. 

















‘HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Thine earthly Sabbaths, Lord, we love.” 
“ Hail to the Sabbath day.” 

“O day of rest and gladness.” 

“Safely through another week.” 

“ This is the day of toil.” 

Welcome, delightful morn.” 

“ This is the day the Lord hath made,” 

“ Welcome, sweet day of rest.” 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


———— 


HELP IN A LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 


Almost every Sunday-school library has a catalogue. 
Very rarely has a Sunday-school library a catalogue 
which supplies any help to a teacher or to a scholar in 
the selection of books suited to the comprehension and 
the personal needs of the scholar, or to the teacher’s 
teachings for the time being. Yet every Sunday-school 
library catalogue ought to supply such help; and in order 
to secure it, it would be well, if necessary, for a school to 
use only half of a given sum of money on books, in order 
to secure the means for a helpful catalogue. 

The mere title of a book, especially of such books as 
ordinarily find their way into a Sunday-school library, 
gives little or no indication of the character or contents of 
a book. “ Archibald Smith” may be a dull memoir of a 
child who died at five years of age, or a wild romance of 
a young scapegrace with thrilling adventures on land and 
sea. It has been more than once mentioned as an actual 
fact, that’a Sunday-school committee picking out books 
for a Sunday-school library selected one bearing the 
attractive title, “Morning, Noon, and Night,” which 
proved to be a cook-book, with suggestions for breakfast, 
dinner, and supper. And never a week passes without 
a greater or less number of scholars being wofully disap- 
pointed in the library books which they have been led 
into taking by their misleading titles. 

Even the classifying of books into different depart- 
ments, according to the age of the persons for whom they 
are suited, is better than no classifying in a catalogue. 
That enables a scholar to know whether the book named 
is written for a lisping child or for a patriarch in Israel. 
But such classifying as this is insufficient; it gives no 
guide to the purpose and general contents of the book 
itself. There are, however, well-arranged descriptive 
catalogues of Sunday-school libraries. One of these is 
the catalogue of the Sunday-school library of the Presby- 
terian Church, at Hoosick Falls, New York. Of this 
catalogue, Mr. William C. Jones, of North Adams, Massa- 
chusetts, says : 

“The books were selected, by three members of the 
school, from book notices; and most of them from notices 





6. What diseased man was in the synagogue? 7. What change 
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number of that paper for the last five years, and we used 
its book notices very freely in writing out the descrip« 
tions. Perhaps you will remember giving us permission 
to do so, and saying to us that the notices were written 
for just this purpose. While we feel that our work is 
very crude, we believe that outs is the right method to 
follow, when there are no competent persons who can, 
or who will, give time to read each book, and write out 
an original notice. If there is anything in our work, or 
in our way of working, that will be helpful to others, we 
shall be glad to give any information which we possess,” 
This calalogue is arranged alphabetically, with the 
title of the book, its author’s name, its catalogtie num- 
ber, and a brief description of the book, given in the 
casé of every volume. Thus, for an illustration: 
209. Alice Withim. Lucy Randolph Fleming, 
A story for children, enforcing the lesson that duty as 
Well as charity begins at home. 241 pages. 
276. Cecil’s Summer. E. B. Hollis. 
How a Christian young lady made her summer at the 
teaside a blessing to those about her. 286 pages, 
Dear Gates: One of the Gates Children. 
Josephine R. Baker. 
A bright story of family life, with every-day troubles 
and joys. Will be enjoyed by both children and grown 
people. 333 pages. 
297. Fred Turner’s Friends, Rev. E. N. Hoare. 
A very interesting temperanee story. 141 pages. 
With such a catalogue as this, it would be compara- 
tively easy for a teacher to guide & scholar’s reading 
from the library. The time and money spent in the prepa- 
ration of such a Sunday-school help are well expended. 


136. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—_—_—_—— 


CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS.* 


In both matter and method the science of Christian 
evidences is the most changeable of sciences, Its object 
being primarily the negative one of defending Christian 
truth against the attacks of error, it must change its 
front and adapt the manner of its warfare to the tactics 
ofthe enemy. It is the nature of error, when defended 
in one part of the field, to set up its breastworks in 
another, and Christian apologetics must then make a 
corresponding move. Accordingly the apologetics of 
one generation never can entirely satisfy the needs of 
another. Old issues die out; new issues are born, and 
the substance and manner of Christian evidences must 
be recast accordingly. We can therefore constantly 
expect new apologetics; and we should be prépared to 
welcome them, if they be written in the spirit of true 
Christian investigation. In this regard two recent issues 
from the European press, by Schanz and Johanssen, can 
be commended. They are timely and thorough. 

Probably the underlying principles in the attacks on 
Christianity in our generation are a naturalistic devel- 
opment philosophy and a pantheistic philosophy. At 
least, this is the case in so far as this neological spirit has 
come into contact with positive Christian science. It 
may be that these two principles are but the expression 
of one higher (or lower) principle, At any rate, in some 
of the more radical critical attacks on the Old and New 
Testaments they work hand in hand to effect their ends. 

The apologetics of Schanz and Johanssen start out with 
the clear perception of the status controversia in this 
regard, and are thereby enabled intelligently to discuss and 
overcome the particular phases and individual phenomena 
in which this standpoint manifests itself. Schanz is a 
member of the Roman Catholic theological faculty in the 
University of Tiibingen, a faculty which has always main- 
tained a semi-independent position, and which has been 
willing to learn even from its enemies. Hefele, the author 
of the History of the Councils, was once a member of this 
faculty ; Funk, the patristic scholar, is yet a member. 
Both have, in their researches, exhibited a commendable 
spirit of fair research, and Schanz proves to be a worthy 
colleague of these scholars. This is evidently all the less 
a difficult matter here, because, in the present volume, 
Schansz deals only with the problems which treat of Chris- 
tianity in general, and not of the probiems that divide the 
churches. But even here he is not afraid to go counter 
to Roman Catholic tradition at least, although he cannot 
be said to antagonize Roman Catholic doctrinal teach- 
ings. He regards the trial of Galileo asa “ most lament- 
able affair,” and advises a festina lente in decreeing books 
and opinions to be put upon the Index. He intelligently 
discusses thgrelation between geology and biblical cos- 


*Apologie des Christenthums. I EE ge peryend S die Natan, von 
Professor Dr. Pati] Schanz. 8vo, pp. vii im B. 1887 
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mogony, and endeavors to reconcile the two; he does not 
apodeictically assert the tinity of the human face, but 
regards this as highly probable; the lowest figure for thé 
earth’s existence is from eight to ten thousand years; he 
does not regard the deluge as having covered the whole 
earth, but only the part then inhabited, and is not willing 
to condemn the opinion lately defended by liberalizing 
Roman Catholic authors, that some of the descendants of 
Adam may have escaped the flood. In general, it is 
evident that he has thoroughly acquainted himself with 
the positions taken by the research of the day, and has 
studied them with the earnestness of a seeker for the 
truth, And yet the merit of the book by no means lies 
in these departures from the common run of Roman 
Catholic publications, but more in the positive arguments 
its author brings to sustain the Biblica) teachings on the 
various phases of the problems of anthropology and cos- 
mology. Both the spirit of the author and the defense 
he makes of Christian trust are commendable; he is fairer 
in his method and weightier in his arguments than are 
some of our Protestant apologetics. 

The author of the second volume is a teacher in the 
University of Upsala. Sweden has all along been very 
conservative in its theology and its public life. Of late, 
however, democracy in politics and radicalism in the- 
ology have sought, and to some extent also have found, 
an entrance there, The latter is championed chiefly by 
Victor Rydberg, whose main hypothesis seems to be that 
the messianic ideal of Christ was not based upon the 
Old Testament, but upon contemporary Jewish thought. 
Like Strauss, Baur, and stich oritics, he seeks to estab- 
lish this hypothesis by a reconstruction of the biblical 
records, and for this purpose he has adopted the leading 
views of the more radival critics of Germany and Hol- 
land, whose teachings are finding an entrance in English 
and American churches, While by no means directing 
his studies exclusively in this direction, the work of 
Johanssen nevertheless receives form and shape chiefly 
from these critical opinions, It thus covers ground not 
touched by the work of Schanz, and the two not inaptly 
complement each other. The Swedish savant, however, 
discusses also, although in asmaller measure, the problems 
suggested by the natural sciences. In general, Johanssen’s 
attitude is that of a cautious conservatism, which is wil- 
ling to substitute the new for the old, when the former 
reasonably appears to be better established. He is thusa 
representative of what might be called tiv newer con- 
servatism in Germany and elsewhere, which does not 
reject a view simply because it is new, but is willing to 
examine into its merits and claims, In this way, posi- 
tions are sometimes taken which American scholarship 
is not willing to accept; such as the analysis of the 
Pentateuch, and the exilic origin of Isaiah 40 to 66. But 
aside from this matter, this new apologetical work shows 
independence of thought and thoroughness of research 
that is noteworthy in a country which for centuries has 
been merely accepting and retaining only the traditional 
thought of conservative Germany, © 





Minor American history has gained much, within the 
past ten or twenty years, by the publication of many 
local records, family memorials, biographies of men of 
less than national prominence, and denominational 
chronicles. The last may be classed among minor his- 
tories because, though their general themes are connected 
with the highest and most important movement the 
world’s centuries have ever known, their immediate 
point of view is particular, rather than generai, while 
their purpose can hardly permit the philosophical per- 
spective which is properly employed in the works of a 
Motley or a Bancroft. But only second to those works 
which are conceived in the large manner and written 
with literary excellence are the books which gather up 
perishable records, or leave a full picture of some notable 
movement or influential man. Of religious histories and 
biographies our leading American churches have enjoyed 
an increasing store; and now the great Lutheran body 
is the gainer in a broad and full presentation of the Life 
and Times of Henry Melchior Miihlenberg, by Professor 
Dr. William J. Mann of Philadelphia. Mitihlenberg, 
the devout and untiring missionary, was the principal 
promoter of Lutheranism in Pennsylvania, and indeed 
in America; and his labors are of interest, not only in 
the state and denomination which chiefly cherish his 
name, but scarcely leas in the church catholic. He well 
deserves the laborious and full record of his career which 
is here presented, after a diligent collection of materials 
new and old. The volume can hardly escape the atten- 
tion of the custodians of historical as well as religious 
libraries, Lutheran and other. The story of Miihlen- 
berg’s work is not infrequently romantic, and it is seldom 
without stimulus or suggestion. Wowld that all religious 





leaders could display as much tact as did he! The 
biography is handsomely printed, and contains an inter 
esting portralt, Its substhntial usefulness is not likely 
to be diminished by Dr. Mann’s somewhat conspicuous 
lack of literary skill in English, and his occasional dif- 
fuseness, It should be added that the book, while writ- 
ten in @ kindly temper, presents a picture of Count 
Zinzendorf which will not be accepted as just by such 
authorities, on the Moravian side, as, for example, the 
learned Bishop Edmund de Schweinitz, (9X64 inches, 
cloth, pp. xvi, 647, Philadelphia: G. W. Frederick.) 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


———¢ 


MOODY IN MONTREAL. 


Mr. Moody has recently concluded a series of meetings 
in Montreal. For nearly three weeks the Orystal Rink, 
which seats five thousand people, overflowed with inter 
ested hearers; and at the close the names of more than 
five hundred inquirers were placed in the hands of the 
city pastors. In the reports of the meetings, as given 
with admirable fullness in the columns of The Montreal 
Weekly Witness, the well-known features of Mr. Moody’s 
style—earnestness, simplicity, frequent appeal to the 
sympathies of home life, and a wealth of apposite 
anecdote, old and new—are seen at their best. A few 
paragtaphs are selected, as presenting points of special 
interest to Christian workers, 

An example of obild-conversion : “I was preaching out 
on the western prairies once, and as I went into the 
inquiry-meeting I noticed a little girl sitting near the 
door. I thought she was waiting for her mother of & 
sister that was in the hall, and paid no attention to her 
But when I had finished speaking to the inquirers, and 
they had all gone, the little girl wasstill waiting. I went 
up to her, and asked her if she was a Christian, She 
looked up at me smiling, with the tears running down 
her cheeks,—you’ve seen it rain in sunshine?—and said, 
‘Oh, yes, sir!’ ‘And how long have you been a Chris 
tian?’ Iasked, ‘Please, sir, ever since lastnight.’ ‘And 
what made you?’ ‘Well, I heard you say that God 
would take me if I only asked him, and when I got home 
I just asked the Lord Jesus to forgive me, and take me as 
his own child.’ ‘And how do you know he has taken 
you?’ ‘He promised to do it,’ said the little one; and 
if that ain’t the plan of salvation, I don’t know what is. 
This little Christian was only seven, and small for her 
age. I thank God it’s so simple that a child can under- 
stand it, When Christ says, ‘Follow me,’ just follow 
him ; that’s what makes you free.” 

An illustration of faith: “A business man on the 
Hudson had his children down with scarlet-fever, and 
one of the little ones was put in quarantine apart from 
the rest. It was a mild, type of fever, and the grand- 
father used to go upstairs and sit with the child, The 
little girl one day took her grandfather to a corner of 
the room, and showed him some alphabet bricke arranged 
to spell out ‘I want you to get me a box of paints,’ 
Next day he brought the paints from town, but left them 
in his overcoat pocket when he went up to see his little 
girl. She didn’t say anything, but she took him to the 
corner again, and he read, ‘I thank you, grandpa, for 
the box of paints.’ She had faith in him.” 

“Children have two kinds of cries, A mother hears 
a cry, listens a moment, ‘ Ah!’ she says, ‘that’s a make- 
believe ery; the child isn’t hurt,’ She don’t have to go 
then. The mother sometimes hears another cry; then 
she throws down everything, leaves her work, and rushes 
to her child when she hears that kind of acry. That’s 
areal cry. God knows whether your cry comes from the 
heart, or is a make-believe cry.” 





TEMPERANCE. 


—A pet theory of those who are unwilling to accept 
total abstinence as the truest temperance, in the line of 
liquor drinking, is that pure wines and ciders are com- 
paratively harmless, in contrast with adulterated liquors. 
Yet there is no form of drunkenness which has more of 
brutality in it than that which is a result of cider-drinks 
ing; and from the days of Noah to the present day, @ 
man who has been made drunken by home-made wine is 
likely to be as disgracefully drunken as if it were strych- 
nine whiskey which had brought him down, Only @ 
few days ago a silk-weaver in Hebron, Connecticut, mus 
dered his wife and two children, and then set fire to his 
house, He was a Swiss immigrant, and believed in home- 
made liquors. The telegraph report reads: “He had 
half a dozen barrels of home-made wine and cider in his 
cellar, and drinking from these made him crazy, and pro- 
moted the murder.” If the blood-stained ashes of his 
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household show the sort of home made by 
home-made wine and cider, total absti- 
nence from those liquors would seem to be 
the truest temperance. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this ge for subscribers is 
112,500 copies, exclusive of copies used pain 
as conplas or for the filling of three months’ trial 
subscriptions, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate ts $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on tevo insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
, will be charged an adwance of twenty per cent 

upon the regular rates. 
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Beauty of the 
King Series. 


Scripture Texts for 
one month, 


HIS COVENANT........... 10c. 
HIS GOOD PROMISES..10c, 
HIS LOVING KIND- 








NESS. 10c. 
; HIS TESTIMONIES...... 10c, 
Buperior tocards. Please examine them at 
your bookstore. 


The new volumes in the “ Forget-Me-Not” Series are 

GOLDEN TEXTS, 

| JOYFUL WORDS. 
: Each, printed in colors and bound in cloth............. 256. 


#,* Sent by mail, postage paid, on réceipt of price, 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, } 
31 West 234 Street, New York. 


- BEST BOOKS FOR 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


NOW READY. 
aed the Old and New Testament 5s, soy 


DR. PENTECOST’S BIBLE STUDIES : 


The new Suater. “sdhool Co yountary for 1888, by 

Grorerk F. PENTEOosT, D. Ages, 12mo. 
r, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. This w ei be found an 

invaluable help to the study of the lessons for 1888 

and besides has a permanent value to all who 

it. Dr. Pentecost’s work as an evangelist has led 

him to closely study every portion of the Bible, 


On the New Testament. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON MATTHEW : 


An Illustrated Commentary on Matthew for Chris- 
tian Workers. By LYMAN ABROTT, D.D. 8vo, 
cloth. Price, $1.75. Study now, and ‘for the first 
half of the year 1888, will: be in Matthew. There 
is no better commentary for the Christian worker 
than this. 

For sale by booksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, 

on receipt of price. 


AS, BARNES & C0,, Publishers, 


111 and 113 William Street, New York. 
263 Sand | 265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


If so, we have some of the best 
Sunday-school books at great- 
ly reduced prices,—all of the 
publishers, yrite for our Cata- 
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The Youth Compania 


FOR 1888. 


A Remarkable Volume. 





Increased inSize. Finely Illustrated. | 400,000 Subscribers 


Eminent Authors. 


Special Articles of great interest, written for the Companion, will appear from the following 
Eminent Authors of Great Britain and the United States: 


Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Professor Tyndall, 





Gen. Lord Wolseley, 
Col. T. W. Higginson, 
Gen. George Crook, U.S.A., Justin McCarthy, M. P., 
Archdeacon Farrar, Louisa M. Alcott, 

. And One Hundred other Well-known and Popular’ Writers. 


Six Serial Stories 


WILL BE GIVEN rx 1888, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND BY FAVORITE AUTHORS, INCLUDING 


J. T. Trowbridge, C. A. Stephens, 


AND OTHERS. ALSO, 


200 Short Stories: Tales of Adventure: 


Illustrated Articles of Travel; Sketches of Eminent Men; 
Historical and Scientific Articles; Bright Sayings ; 
1000 Short Articles; Anecdotes; Sketches 
of Natural History; Poetry. 


Twelve Pages Weekly, instead of eight pages, will be given nearly every week during 1888, increasing the 
size of the paper almost one-half, giving an extraordinary amount and variety of choice reading and illustra- 
tions, without any advance in the subscription price. 








The Double Holiday Numbers, 








For Thanksgiving and Christmas, twenty pages each, with Colored Covers and Full-page Frontispiece 
Pictures, are a feature of the Companion volume. They will be unusually attractive this year. 
To any New Subscriber, who sends $1.75 for a 
year’s subscription at once, mentioning this paper, 
the Companion will be sent FREE from the time 
the subscription is received, to Jan. 1, 1888, and 
4a@ New Subscribers, sent in November, will receive both the Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Holiday Numbers, 
besides the weekly issues. Those who subscribe in December will be entitled to the Christmas Double Number. 
Specimen Copies and Colored Announcement and Calendar free, if you mention this paper. 


Two Million Readers. 
FREE { for a full year from that date. 
Address PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. | 
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GOLDEN TEXT SYMBOLS. 


Send SLX CENTS for SAMPLE SET and price list. 
Hl. H. B. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., N. 


é 
““OXFORD”’ 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


TRIAL TRIP. “ The Christian,” called by D. L. 
Moody, John B. Gough, and others, “ the best 
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LITTLE “FOLKS PAPER. 


104 Beautiful COLORED Pictures a Year. 


COLORS. 
Sunday for all their scholars 
Sample copies to all upon 
cation. Address, 
LITTLE FOLKS’ PAPER, Albany, N. Y. 


SCHOLARS QUARTER LY. 


Cents a Year. Send for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


400,000 sess": 


nal ana Practical House eeger,. [the 
ple copies free. CURTIS PUB. oO. hiladelphia, Pa. 


Any teacher of an infant class 
sending us their name, and number 
in class, can havethis paper for one 








Saag pirewintion rany 
in the world. “The 
Ran@ios” Home Jour- 











in the country, » will be sent 3 months for 20 cts. 
Be eas Hastings, Bible House, 45 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





THE ILLUSTRATOR. i, Sicresing pracien 
Editorials, expository notes, p: 
can I do? central thoughts, pelmary text illustrations, | for making with 

uestions. Plans, you ‘8 meetings. 6c. copy. | Send 2c. foré6 mos. trial subscription to Farm & Home, 
Send éoc. for a year. a Orrow, Minneapolis, Mina. &ob Se ME,Springfield,Mass, 





T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


Send for Catalogue of of - 
/ best 8. 8. magenaiton, 
e ps é Maps, Cards, 


4-H. _ ULERS & ’ v0, 








INEN SPLASHER FREE. Size, 20 X #4 in 
| with a pretty yo silk & instractions 
each splasher. . Sells for 40c, at stores, 


myo Tae ings, what 








obtain itfree, FARM AND H, HART, J. 





GOLDEN TEXT DESIGNS. 


_. i for descriptive circular and peices. 
» 242 Chestaw' 


&t., Philn, 
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Free! 


We are sending the Novem- 
ber Pansy free to every Sunday- 


school teacher whose address 
we know in the United States 


and British America. We pre- 
fer to send tothe superintendent 
for distribution on Sunday. Our 
object is this : We want to intro- 
duce it in every school however 
small. We believe it is the best 
help there is to be got because 
it pleases the teachers; it wins; 
the children delight in it. 

In the Zimes of Sept. 24 we 
asked superintendents to tell'us 
about how many teachers they 
have in their schools, and about 
how many scholars from eight 
to fifteen years old; and we 
promised this month’s Pansy to 
the teachers. 

There must be hundreds of 
superintendents who have not 
written us, If you who are 
reading this are one of them, 
will you read that advertisement 
again? Anyhow drop us a 
postal-card—about how many 
teachers ? about how many 
scholars from eight to fifteen? 

D LOTHROP COMPANY 


Franklin and Hawley Streets 
Boston 


JUST READY. 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


Evangellstic Work In Principle and Practice, 


By the Rev. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
16mo, cloth. $1.25. 


MODERN CITIES 
And Their Religious Problems. 


By the Rev. SAMUEL LANE LOOMIS. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


By the Rev. JOSIAH STRONG, D.D. 
, i2mo, cloth, $1.00. 











Bent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 
98 Bond Street, New York. 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER 


ortrays the most advanced ideas as to all 
ics connected with rural life in all parts 
the country by the best practical writ- 
on in the world. Original throughout— 
600 illustrations yearly from nature—82 
acres of experiment grounds. It will 
please every member of the family. Fine 
per, 16 large pages week] ae 00a A 
pecimens free. Park 








Gun. NzAL Dow, Portland, Maine, says of 
“THE LIFE OF HADDOCK.” 

“ Bvery temperance man and woman should have & 
copy of the Donte. The reading of it oe stimulate to 
more active work in our great cause, and will fire the 
heart witha burning indignation againsta trade which 
livesonly by spreading misery, wretchedness, and ruin 
through the land.” Price, $2.0). A pone wanted every- 
where. Funk & Wagnatis New 

RATED. _ecopaeg 
Die Pill be dente 
n trial, from J nly to to 


est, Prigheot. cheap- 
December, for 15 eta. Address Box 3,470, New York. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


AT HALF-PRICE, BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 





OUR CARD PACKAGES FOR THIS YEAR are now rent, 
that the high standard of our cards is more than maintained this year. 


as many will certainly desire to re-order 
PACKAGE 


No. 1.—For 25 cents we tte he ane | mail, post- 
ald, 10 handsome imported and one 
ing 


No. 2.—For 50 cents We will send by mail, post- 
paid, 20 ge 8, Hildersheimer’s, Bufford's, an’ 
one fine imported Chris'm is Gards, assorted, 
with two beautiful fringed cards, 
-—For $1.00 we will send by mail, postpaid, 


The above prices ate just about ogous wrat 


No. 3. 


give the numver of the package. Adufess ail orders to 


We assure customers 
@ advise early orders, 


a olen selection of 30 large and beautiful cards 
of the above publishers, together with four 
handsome fringed cards, 


He. ¢ -—For $1. we wills send by mail, tpaid, 
po ss. Nn sy (aaborted), “Sery ane 
collecii 


No. 5.—For $1.09, 100 beautiful, clenant Christmas. 
ecards (assorted), a really fine collection—eannot 
be Sepltonsed elaewhere under §2.50—a 





Ane 


the same cards would cost you in stores. In ordering, 


J. S. OGILVIE & COMPANY, 


P. O. Box 2767. 


Order NOW, 84 this advertisement will not appear 
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“The Wondrous Birth,” 


By Ray and BEAVERSON. 


“Joyous Sounds,” 


By STERRITY. 


Two benetifal Christmas services. Price, each, 
cents. Stamps taken. 


W. iH. * SONER & CO., Publishers, 
No, 1108 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


1887 CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 1887 


MEW BIBLE SERVICS ENTITLED, THE 


DAWN OF PEACE. 


Price, by mail, prepatd, 5 cents each. 
By express, not prepaid, $4 per 100, 


ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Strert, NEW YORK CITY. 





OUR 


Have you read it? If not.see last week's or ne: k’ 
Times, Send for our catalogue of C (3 Shrisumes Books, : 


OBELISK 


one Boxes, Cards. SQOD ENOUGH & WOGLOM, 
Nassau Street, New Yor' 


“CHRISTMAS STORY. 


FREE TO ALL!! 


A CHRISTMAS CONCERT 


Exercise mailed free to any that will send their ad- 
dress to J. 8 OGILVIE & OO., Publisher, 
67 Rose Street, New York. 
The Bagster Bible. “So compact and so 
complete that every Sund 
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0 cents for our Art Catalogue describing the 
set ery piceares called 


Christ in Art 


and a list of 10,900 » Bhetographe of works of art and 
foreign views publis' by us. Pretty, irexpensive 
framed pictures, Collections of photographs, and 
panels for the holidays, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
338 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL A Neaumicenes 
BOOKS 





of 2 al and xe will 


~ WANTED on 





BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. OSOUTH NINTH STRE 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Then send sample 

26 cts. to De you use age of dif 
and we will REWARD CARDS ferent ones. 
as you a 


. BR. NIVEB PUB. CO,, Albany, N. ¥. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE, 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE, 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS, 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH, 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies, Less than 
100 copies at same rate. No extra charge for 
postage. One sample copy, 5 cents; five or 
more copies, 2 cents each, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelvhia. Pa, 








should possess it.’—J,. H. Vineent, D.D. 


Five Cents! 5c. Five Cents! 


Send five cents in stamps for a copy of our elegant) 
Pinctenied Na BONS Southern Jenetry H ous F. Bb 
JO 802 Main Street, pit Ae Va. 


—aee CARDS BY MAIL 
ing Depart 
facilities nqreving Department offers uncqualled 


te ad Garden and Visitin; 
graved Pla Cards, §1. Lb. 
sample Sheet. 


RITING PAPERS BY MAIL 


We sell all grades of Bf Re beeey. by ~~ 











Cards, Kn 
Send for 


Pound. Itisthechea 

nearly double the 

for same meaner 
LatestSt yles, Send fo 


We Bint cing &cO., ORT Argh Bthoot, 


LEADING 8 


WEDDING 3 
INVITATIONS Sil b WARD CO. Grasses), 
BUSHNELL'S PORTABLE LETTER-COPYING BOOK 


Copying Book a combined. It mak 
copii wae ordinary ink, re. $i by mail, 


stpald. wan every town. 
yo tivecircular, A. BUSHNELL, General Agent. 


47 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 1d 

send to P. F. Van Everen, 1lé Nassau St, . 

r free sample« of h nears numbers, 
oan and perforated. "Aine 4 Foner book 
covers that can be adiusted so chat it Fitsanybook. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COS 


NEW BOOKS. 


Victorian Poets. 


By EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Thr. 
teenth Edition. Revised and extended, by a 
Supplementary Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year 
of the Period under Review. Crown 8vo, 
$2.25; half calf, $3.50. 


Victorian Poets” has been recognized by both 
English and American critics as a work of the first 
order in its department. It discusses with full 
knowledge, fine discrimination, and admirable 
prt vere oe the many British poets who have 

tinguished the Victorian era, 


Men and Letters. 


Essays in Criticism. By Horace E. SCUDDER, 
author of “ Noah Webster,” “Stories and 
Romances,” ete. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


ConTENTS: Elisha Mulford; Longfellow and his 
Art; A Modern Prophet ; Landor as a Classic; Dr. 
Muhlenberg ; American ‘History on the Stage ; The 
Shaping of Excelsior; Emerson's Self ; Aspects of 
ghee a Work; Anne Gilchrist; The Future of 

akes 

This isa “welcome edition to American criticism. 
It is eminently readable, and the treatment of both 
writers and books is fresh, sympathetic, and appre- 
ciative, while held toa high standard of thought 
and atyle. 


Early and Late Poems of Alice and 
Phoebe Cary. 12mo, $1.50. 


This book embraces the best portion of the 
of the Cary sisters not included in the Househo! 
Edition, and cannot fail to be very welcome 
thousands. 


Hymns of the Faith. 


A Hymn and Tune Book for Congregational 
Use. With Psalms. Edited by GEorck Ham 
RIS, D.D., and WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER, 
D.D., Professors in Andover Theological 
Seminary, and E. K. GLEZEN, of Providence. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50 net, 


This selection of hymns is adapted throughout 
| Ang urposes of worship. The music is drawn 
from the best English, German, and America 

sources, and has the character and variety sult 
to congregational singing. The book contains 
about 60 hymns, anda portion of the Psalier ar 
ranged for chanting or responsive reading. Th 
names of Professors Harris aiid Tucker are sufficie 


| guaranty of the excellence of the hymns, and Mr, 


ezen is well known as possessing admirabl 


@ taste 
in church music, 


%,% For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpata, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, — 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 
BOSTON. 


PENGERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 


ESTABLISHED 1660. 


USED BY THE BEST PENMAN. 


‘oted for Superiority of Metal. Le wang and Durability, 
20 Samples for Trial, paid, 10 ets, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & & 00. TRA EB NEY 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sotp By ALL DEALERS Turoucnour He WORLD 
oer MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION— 1878) 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS' 


Are The Best 



































grated ont with your own name and address 


ld Letters for 25 cents. Tweive 


cents. 
Exe, NOVELTY CO., Meriden, ow 


The #3. Circular size, « 

T Newspaper size, #4. T 'y pe-set- 

ting easy, printed directions 

fi WI Send 2 stamps for oer 
fh Eroeres. type, cards, &c. 

ry. Kelsey & Co. shieriden.O& 


——o YOU BUY A.BICYCLE 


OR GUN send stamp to A. W. GU 
Dayton, Obio, Soe new and second- 
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hestnut St, Philadeiphia,Pa, 





NSTON & OO., 1000 Arch Street, 
$5 to 10 A DAY. Mrae™ocr onsen 
writes: “ from Wr to $10.00 ¢ a day. a it 
ore da in the the year.” Another, “ Took 90 orders | 
Soutthreedays.” Terms free. JH. Karle, Pus, Boston 
sets naubiiee WAN TED.—Men and women, 
B for John B. Gough’s “ Platform Echoes, or Liv- 
g Truths for Head and Hi and best 
@ month, Ad 
ORTHINGTOM & Conm 
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Ba oes on ordinary sewing machine. Evil 
mauaged. * Kiaices per ectand dural leétonholes gui 
Price very /o 0. Send 2¢.stamp for Cty oe i 
of work. r. TheSmitha Egge M! tg. Co.,16 E, (4th st, ty 
TATEN ISLAND Fancy Dyein 
“eohepent, BABRETT, NEPHEWS a00. 6a? 
#7 N, 8th St.,'Phila.; a; aN. H. Charles 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is eet weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 





ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subseriber, half price (§1,00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
om, $1.00a year. To new subscribers, price (50 
cen 


CLUB RATES. 
‘When the teachers of a sciiool unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (7% cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers. and half price (63 cents) for new, The 
total number of both oldand new together to be not 
less than ten. . 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $:.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (60 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 

than twenty. ‘ 

If a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, Spon renewing, to form a larger one ata 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
‘vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
achool is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

pers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 

ll number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
a that the number of.copies ordered must not be 

than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
Sabie fe ere hed tered aired numiber many be sub- 
copies in excess of the requ nu 
acribed for at the same time. Zeachers to the 
same h. hala ti 





of the number of 

ple: If there are seven ers in a school, two 
whom belong to oné.household, and three to an- 
Set, the club subscription need not be for more than 

ur copies, inorder to secure the low rate. 
WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
acriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 

any time during the past two yea 


O WOMAN CAN AFFORD 

to refuse a fair trial to an arti- 
cle which saves one-half the time and labor 
of washing and house-cleaning, and pro- 
duces better results than any soap known. 

Such an article is JAMES PYLE’S 
PEARLINE. ‘The many millions of 
packages of Pearline consumed annually, 
testify to its merits, likewise the many 
imitations; beware of these, they anni- 
hilate the dirt and the clothing with it. 


Hi Superior to all 


Fruit Salts and Mineral 


Waters. 
cei DEE 


from a disordered i 















” TESTED 40 YEARS. 
Pleasan‘ 


40 | BEST APERIENT KNOWN. — 
EFFERVESCING | 


Price’35 Cents. 









“CHLIDEMA” 


Is the name of a new Carpet manufactured by 
JNO. & JAMES DOBSON, 
Falls of Schuylkill Carpet Mills. 


This announcement is made that you may 
avail yourself of the first opportunity to visit 
our store and see this new fruit of the carpet 
loom. We want the criticisms of all lovers of 
art on this latest production, 

All interested in seeing the best the nation 
can do in this Centennial year should see the 
CHLIDEMA CARPET. 

Those who need a carpet to harmonize with 
the latest style of draperies should purchase the 
CHLIDEMA., 

The quality is the finést made, and the colors 
and patterns the work of an artist. 

One of the principal features of the Carpet is 
the border, which is woven on, thereby avoiding 
themitres at the corners and adding to its beauty 
and durability. 

Can furnish them to suit rooms of any size. 

In addition to the above, we are prepared to 
show a large line of carpets of all grades, of the 
latest styles and colorings. 

In our “BARGAIN DEPARTMENT” will 
be found Wiltons, Axminsters, Velvets, Body 
Brussels, and Ingrains, as well as the Tapestry 
Brussels we have been offering at such reduced 
prices. No one should lose this opportunity to 
secure such great bargains. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, . 
809, 811, & $13 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





rs. 

he shifting of a subscription from one ber 0 
@ household fo another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade funemer it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, orof old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (given above). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 
"HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The pepeds for 
aclub will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a kage to one acco: 
ing to the preference of subgeribers. The papers for a 
club should all go to one poSt-effice, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one —— and others in the 

e school get theirs from another, the papers will 
sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofe 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 

the name of the school should be mentioned in 


e order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
Paditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 

ing pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


r. 
jubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other om 
#on than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 

e club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 

rmed last year by . 

THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for sec ring @ fair tria/ of the 
gover. A new subscriber isyentisied to) balf rate 

r one year onl , 


ve 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request, The 4 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine ié, will be 
sent free, upon application, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 


ndon, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday Schoo Times the paper to 





sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
awe at the following rates :— 
rom 1 to 4 copies, 0s. each, 
“  5to9 , 83.6a, “ 


10 copies and upWards, 73.6da, “ 


To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they wilh be 
pnw Lea pone Ad the Na wed —— v3 2S 
age to one address, whichever may ‘err 
By the subscribers, , 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
YOUR OWN 
Bone, Meal, 


P. O. Box 1550. 
GRIN Oyster Shells, 


Graham Flour & Corn in the 

$5 HAND MILL oe 
Patent.) 

100 per cent. more made in 

k ing Poult . Also POWER MILLS and 

FA FEED LS. Circulars and testimonials 

_ Sentonappl'c't'n. WILSON BROS, Easton, Pa. 


BURPEE’S SEEDS 


Are warranted first class. Send for illus, catalogue. 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. Bulbs and Plants. Our new 
. Giant Pansies are the largest and 
s — in the world. Twenty-five 

cen 


per per. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, ueens, New York. 

















Best for Ladies’ use. Contains Oil. Preserves 
Leather. IsEconomical. Insist upon having it. 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 





, ested at 1620 pounds to sq.inch at New Orleans Ex: 
<q LEP 


sition, mie pemiaion AGES LIQUIDGL 
only by Russia Cement Co., Gloucester, 
for We.(siamps). Beware of 













CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up 

worn-out nerves, relieves all weak- 
nesses and nervousness. 

By druggists, or mail, $1. 56 W. 25th 8t., N.Y. 


n Excellent Medicine—TARRA Effer- 
vescent Seltzer jo is the safest and most 
reliable remedy for Sick Headache, Deesegee, Bilious- 
ness, Liver Complaints and Constipation, Recom- 
mended by physiclans & sold by druggists everywhere. 


The Great Seeret ofne Mart Diyetve of the A enn 
BIRD MANNA Wide ana “preserve Uiem fh 


pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has zhree 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

















Sold by Grocers everywh 
health. 15c. by mail. Sold by druggists. Directions tree. ——— . 
Bio yoow Gi aee x: aa SE. Faison’ |W, BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 
of a good persons GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 
~ who cannotsee a optician us 











doin stamps StoqURES a8. Opticians, O24 ‘ChestnutSt.,Phila, f + | 
AUGHTER AND JOYOUSNESS i2ésu.52 
hold is assured by the use of Ridge’s Food for the 


child's diet. Try it, mothers. It will furnish a full 















meal for a growing child. In cans, 3c. and upwards. BRE AKF AST. Keble 
. Diabetic F: “By a thorough knowledge of the natural w 

nis ccpairing Flours, for, | asia polfeinn ofthe fine roperticgo wll slosed 
Dyspek oD ie trou Starch, | iseepdpger bila, WC ey che sdiclow ty of pacha 
: nly free from Starch. pavy } bills. sudic’ — 
Bar lie Ao scane and ergrmen | Glare one sag eee 
: echarges. Forallfamily | 50 attack wherever share ioe weak point. We may 
our “Health Flour.” | escape many s fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well for, 
Send for circulars tied with are Gaaete > roars dee tds Send 

to FarwsE.. & Watertown, N.Y. | in halfpound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 











tins, by 
JAMES EPPS & CO., 
Homaopathic Chemists, London, England. 


WILBUR'S 


CocreTA 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
Requires no boiling. Invaiuable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send (Q stamps 
for trial can, H. O.WILBUR & SUNS, Philadelphia, 


, Delicious COFFEE! 22s can always 
4‘‘Wood’s Old Dutch Java Coffee” 


If your dealer does not supply it, send 4e. 
with his address, and your own for 
sample,toThos. Wood & Co., Boston,Mass, 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
Forstyle, comfort. health, and durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
hion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
what ition the wearer 
may sitor recline, Avoid 
inferior imitations. See 
that each bustle isstamped 
Improved “ Lotta.” Send 
8 ice-list. COLUMBIA 
BER CO.,,SoleM’f'r’s, 


Boston, Mass, 
FOR SALE by all the LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES. 


‘The VAN ORDEN RELIEF CORSETS 


‘W.L. DOUCLA 

















stamped om bottom ef eash Shoe.} 
}. POC Pernt by pour Gelas 
or wear. no! 
W.L. DOUGLAS. 


_ g@@LADIES’ _ 


BOOTS, 
ONLY $2.00. 


Retail everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 234 to 7, D and E widths. 
We send these boots, in 
either kid or goat, or 
glove - Ly Fn 
tage .on rece 
~e! Of $2. Send for 







































PRICE-LIST. vary, are perfect in Shape, a marvel of su 
Mention this | durability and healthfulness. “They are sold sntrely 
paper. upon their merit, and will be found a gold mine for 
CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOR CO Box 3305, LADY AGENTS. Terms Liberal. Good pay for those 
'y Bost Mass. bea v beh Full descriptive circular mailed free, 
Ad VAN ORDEN CORSET COMPANY 
~ te] LADIES, enamel your 22 Clinton Place, N. Y. 
8: ranges twice a year, tops 
once a week, and you have 
the finest-polis stove in 


the world. For sale by all 
grocers and stove dealers. 





“G@oop SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold af al! Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 





James M’Creery & Co. 


continue this week their special 
sale at retail of BLACK AND 
COLORED SILKS at tempting 
prices. 

In their Dress Goods Depart- 
ment they offer Fine Diagonal 
Serges at 65 cents; worth 85 
cents. Also Camel’s Hair Cloth 
at 75 cents; good value for $1. 

Also an important sale of 
Housekeeping Linens, consist- 
ing of Table-cloths, Table 
Damasks, Napkins, Towels, 
Towelings, etc., at a reduction 
equivalent to almost one-half 
former retail prices. House- 
keepers wishing to purchase 
good Linens at merely nominal 
figures should not overlook this 
opportunity. 

Satisfaction assured to every 
purchaser, city or country. 





Special attention given to mail 
orders. Mention this paper. 





JAMES M’CREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Lith St., 
- New York. 
THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


(Full Suits and Overcoats. 


Owing to the present 
great depression in Weol 
and Woolen Goods, to 
gether with the tight mon- 
~ market, we have been 
able to buy For Cash, at 
a pat discount,some lines 
of woolens that hitherto 


DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS | 


have been too high priced 
to be made into at er 
Samples of these g will 

found in our package of 
20 samples that we mail to 
any address upon receipt of 
Six Cents, together with 
self-measurement blank & 
(as a special inducement to mention this paper) a good 
linen tape-measure free. If you cannot AIT for 
samples, tell us about what styles you prefer, send us 
your Waist, Inside Leg, and Hip measures, to- 
gether with $3, and 35c. for prepaid express or postage, 
and we will guarantee satisfaction. 

EVERY BUYER S HAS 
THE PRIVILEGE OF RETURNING THEM 
FOR ANY CAUSE, AND RECEIVING BACK 
HIS MONEY, OR A NEW PAIR. 

The American ExpressCo. Le twenty millions) 
will cheerfully reply toany inquiry sent to their Boston 
office about us, and the way we treat our customers, 

PLYMOUTH BROCK PANTS Co., 


18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER TOURISTS, TAKE NOTICE 


er Homoeopathic Chocolate is the 
luxury of travelers. A 1b can of chocolate will make 


a it many cups of chocolate, on short 
adding boiling milk or water. br ere 


























TOOLS Set sees to ees 


Palm & 


a Perfect Necktie Holder. | 
CLimited), 607 Market &t., Philadelphia, Pa. : 


seed eames of fue 
Philadelphia, 











Croft & Alien, 
12826 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
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LJ 
EDUCATIONAL. 


Uris Say ANS ee 


sone sy Beisel 


BoARAY 
on to suitable recuse, 8.3 
Terror Se. a beerein hool for 1 for girls, 


gee gmantag i PWS tel 


Mans fprianees, eae 
EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston, 


cA rota 7 @ COLLEGE at DeLand, Fia, Pia, The 
of this Institution is to ¢ ert in the delight. 
el sheot Florida as thorow n = ed n 
tion as can be secured in the 8c cols. 
Send for catalogue to J. F. Tonnan “Pres. Detand. Fla. 


NOOLEMAR NATIONAL BUSsr- 
VE. Nev prcere, N. 


Chenpest an f 
Wor vaniohel Se Bid Sule 
> arth coer 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
One of ie nauseeeen vem, 4 ie pevines a t borin ode 
Fence will cover oral inary tuition. ‘= a ah A 
wrney. Wifey OM STRELE, Principal, te 
MT, BEACON ACADEMY 


FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


Select Home School, 


J, FRED SMITH, A. M, 
Principal, 


~ STAMMERING.” 


I was afflicted with stammeéring for over 30 re 
After bye Guay f the patare of im timents 
Am cared to treat all ii tous at 
re a 
fuewiation, aad dress OHNeTe 
titute : ith and Sprin @anle on Phi 


Every ( 
Good Housewife 


will welcotne the Hartman Patent 
SteelWire Door Mat. It will scrape 
e@how of mud instantly from the 
feet. Doesn’t freeze and become 
useless when exposed. Doesn’t 
require shaking or sweeping. Made 
of steel wire; neat, strong, an 
will last—well the way it lasts is 
discouraging to the manufactur» 
ers. Better look at them. Your 
dealer ought to have thefn, but if 
he hasn’t, drop a note to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


88 Chambers 
Be Teartien te , Omtcsco, oe 
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This Label Is on the Best Ribbon Mads, 


“FAMILY BUTTONHOLE ATTACHMENT 










; ean be applied to any two-thread 

sewing machine, and an elegant 

BUTTON durable BUTTONHOLE pro 
OLEN im duced in fraction of a minute. 

iy E AAU) Pri¢e within teach ofall. Bend 

SRM SCAIMBLGLD stamp, mention this paper, and 
full particulars, sample of work, 

WAS IERIUiey and testimonials will be sent. 

Addtfess thé SMITH & EGGE 
MFG. CO., 16 E. 14th BL, N. ¥. 


ons ney 


mee ock only, and nice th e for 


4 same in Rar choles, 

syst ae 

BEI I eT as 
tients 


STUART'S SPOOL COTTON 


poet and eet ays afranted 800 ya 
Sgld by all Lead is and Notion dobbers 











See 


reer ree FITTING 
hite. Dress 
ost) ont ee. ~ 
Jatalo, 
147=189 worth ae 











LOw’s ART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIBEPLACES, 
W. io 


HARRISON & BRO,, 148 Chestautbt., Phila, 
Bend fi for illustrated catalogue. Mention this paper, 





CAPITAL, VIN 


AVI 

















SURPLUS, $349,307 
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/-ORCGANS 











C ¢ DEPARTMENT 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE C0, 





17 Years’ Experience. 
_ and Principal re 


10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
to Investors. No delay "Net a dollar lost. 





To cosomeaae? 
# interest cou! 


Bor pamphiet with fall 
J. B. WATKINS L. M. 


siachd"roe lgnione cn, a any ene, 


re Bonds upwards, securities 
bonds certified by, THE de of ahs Compas in LOAN SAN AND TROT: CO., of New York. 
This is a great oppertunity for persens of small means. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


are given in amounts of $5 and upwards, with 
be etchange' for G First Mortgage Real 
deposited with, and 


ane SCotEG iafunaeT, 


CO... poo const og rence, Kansas, 


PO AMER, HENRY DICKINSON, Now York Manager, #43 Broadway 





OG suaRanteeo. 
70 same 


vuPon LMPROV 


FARMS & CITY PROPERTY 
in KANSAS 


Tnterest semlennpually. Cell ‘ 
Intezons u fee's: B -hoow | 
Pommieee 






AMPLE SECURITY: 


ia a | I 


4 000, 000 ares my onto, TOPREA, RANRAS 


wy tyne 
anh ee tde frep end 
atfons ae gieeven 


Branch U Bromiald Stet, BOBTON. 





KANSAS CITY. 


An absdlutely safe investment, which will return 
& large profit in reasonably short time. We are 
organizing a syndicate to handle a tract of the 
finest unplatted ground in thé limits of Kansas 
City, in the midst of the fashionable residence 
section. We will plat propefty which ean be easily 
sold in lots to make in one yeat a net profit of $33 
on everyshare. Shares, $100 ¢ach. Certificates of 
shares full paid, transfetable and non-assessable, 
bearing eight pet cent interest from date of issue, 
entitling holders to receive theif proportionate 
shares of two-thirds of the net profits. We tetain 
remaining one-third for our servides, Secure 
shares by remitting New York draft fer amount 
Wanted. Investigate this investment, 


Address, 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 


Real Estate Investors, 
Security Building, Kansas City. 
THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE oO. 
to a i witiy o 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 








Poke rahe deters ‘alco 
Bech ietles qa of fz: ues « cee eae 
held in Deceit aie fican ee a 

Hoodia rs exper nents. it a panei wae 
testi 


eir investments. “ie Ree, 8 8 na’ natin 
C. Hine & = gg es albeng, HY. 

Bi. Y. B. Bull & 

| D. Brooks, eat rn a 

Phisade aw 


E VIEW, CLAY = 


« 
buy pil 
‘oy cad pay iret 
each. A store; post office, 
houre, Basonks 3! Bell. and a pumber of pi 
already rol land. 
heath, “gen and get 4 mup of 












Tw Oo, £0. Box iia 


FLOR RIDA. a || 





The KANSAS TRUST and BANKING Ct, | “=== 


OF ATCHISON, KANSAS, 


Offers guaranteed m Bonds, semi-annual interest 


coupons sg a ce Sasth 5 megonel. Penk, 


New York. 
Send for ea 


Eastern Office, 187 Broadway, New York. 
R. M. MANLEY, General Manager. 


THE REALESTATETRUSTCO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. 








B. ANKING «i in all praaes. I 
reed. end ot R sae, Re ments, hk ee 
a ME Butla ing _ 





Manhattan Life Insurance om New York. 

ftigramns: pad de LIVED Axe v 
PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST (0. 

Cal $500, 00¢ 000 « (rot Paid). 39) Chestndt Street. 


EB INVESTMENT SECU. RITIES. 





| SL TABLETS | 


President, Senator JOHN J. INGALLS. © 





THE CIRARD 





Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 


2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELP Mis. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


80s and 310 Walnut Strees, Philndeiphia, 


ee rRTY Onire Tce the 1 notte 7. the Poked 
ere yt. the highest cc tate a : mt sate. "uuar 
OBLE, Vice Pres. 


Rea Co., 


Paid-up Gapitat,§ quav.non. cn kane irst i Boren es, 6% 











an & * 














cw 10, PanioR spa 


AXTER (C, SWAN, 244 8: 24 St, Philed 


CHURCH Sot 


SHAW, APPLIN, & 
Manufacturers of of PULPIT ‘SUITS, 





gies = Astroulare. 
EISSLER. 
Y gine New York 





r catalogue: 


Sunday-school Banners, $1. 50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. Send for illustrated rice-list, ©. A. 
HAR & CO,, 133 N. 8d Street, Philadelphia, 


ee el 
= |M AGlt EN | 


i nekfin te REE 
| EWS a MILLIGA RE 























of shes wana etis eave 


paths ° direct at aoe prices. Now is the 
ot place orders fo: 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Our artists have designed new and elegant styles of 
am so that we offer ‘a thing of beauty and a joy for« 
tg os article of beauty, and an ornament to any 
fibrary, eerap-toem or parlot); in addition to this 
we have many valuable improvements and 
thet @ use nothing but the finest —- 
ronghows in pe construction of tha action, suc he 
extra quality rabber ol 
fh ool tious tee! | Dime t springs, trip!é bellows, éte. 
ianos aleo have all the latest improvements. 
agg ed and catalogues furnished free on ap- 
cation. 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN CO 


Washington, Warren Co., N. & 


_PIANOS | 


INCS 


oy ah rs of the greed Organs in Tremont Temple 
thedral, Boston: Plymouth Chureh, Brooke 
yn; Music Hall, Cineinnati, and of over 1.35 


CHURCH ORGAN Sor 


iy alyies ot Pak country. We invite attention toou 
7 ARLOR ORGANS, at from SA te 
an 


UsIC COMMI TTEES 
ORGANIST S. and others aré be to apply 
for all information connected with ouf art. Descrip- 
TIve CIRCULARS and épecifications furnished on ap 
plication. Second-han r sale at low 


PIANO @ ORGAN 


you to write to 


BEETHOVEN "PIANO-ORGAN Go., 
__ Washington, Warren Co. New defseys 


ORGA ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE} 
pan md establish tend eliaile He merataqurers ana the Et 
Don't “tal il t ite wie C oo Ces Witt STON sii 
CORNISH & O0., Gata bt ie NEW /SaRREN 















MASON fn PUNDS Hs ainsron 
ul Lin PIANO ile baae 








GLOBE 
INCANDESCENT LAMP 


400 andi power, Burns 
seneoil. Wi (pritiantiy i 
nate @ room 50 fee’ 






lamp, and illuminate &@ 
with greater satisfaction, requ $ 
‘Ng no machinery. Wick 
inches in circumference 
voir holds 15 eae. Coste | 
thin two cents per hour to 
fie The best chutch of 
ight in the mareet me 
tured only by 
AR 





D iaduatiw ae 
erk ns Av..Cleveland, 2, 
INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


We propose to send by mail a sample bur- 
ner that will double your light, Hot 
break chimney, extinguish like gas W 
safety, fit the lamps you have without 
change. Cost One Dollar each. A, 
WEIDENER, 365, 24 St., Poiadespaly 


CHURCH LIGHTS. 
teenie Sst, ai'dntcay eer 
Rest re, Latnpe, ond Vixtures. send for r cate talogtiet 

CHURCH SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
FE] LEIGH T| Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston. 


Philadelphia Agency, 9 North 13th Street. 




















MAGIC LaNTEIG 


igen RE 
. 


far : hic 
beste seifetie: ane 3 ¥: 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Belk ls xo Cooper and Tin for Chgrobes 
$, Fire Alar ‘arms, etc 
AERANTRD,  Guthlogue 6 


athlogue bent Free. 
" VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


McShane Bell . cane 


feta rata ter a. ss 















¥ 























$20.00, 


CHAS. L. PAGE, 


837 & 839 





Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 





Citicura 
= Soap= 
Realizes tHe 
FAIREST 
SOFTEST 
*% WHITEST 
SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CuTICURA MEDICATED SGaP, 
in its marvelious iy perties | cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
Soe ta nines! disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the sonnceo ety such ; pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly s 
Hence its constant use fa. Hees the fairest eom- 
plexion and the softest, whitest skin withifi the 
ee of the most advanced scientific knowl 
pply. It is admir.: bly adapted to preserve t 
heaitt the skin and scalpof infants and ehild 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited s 
diseases becoming Ghfoni., if uséd while young. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepated by the 
PoTTER Drove AND CHEMICAL vo., Boston, Mass. 
4@-Send for “‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


PIM’ yres blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
WL prevented by CuTicura MEDICATED Soap. Sear. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


meériteas a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
Lye by re of housekeepers. Your 

rocer ot Bt ag ve it on sale Ask him for oe 

SWILTBERGER, Prop. 289 N. 24 8t, Phila, Pa 


COBB'S COMPLEXION SOAP. 


A dollar's worth fre id, to subscribers of The 
Revenge: aFireside, yh oriy aire magazi jneput ~. ea 
E. F. Co., 105 Summer St., 


OLCATE & Co., 
rey THR STARA un” 
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HOW THE LITTLE ONES DO IMI- 
TATE US. 
Very true. Keep your house clean with Sapolio, 
and when they get old they will do the same. 
** As the twig is bent the branch grows.” 
Teach your children how to use 


SAPOLIO 
and they will always be neat. ns a cake 
of it in your next house-clean 

No.7, (Copyright, 1887.3 


The Bible Correspondence School for 1867-88: 


of the E 








Sere oie aie 
eae Se ccna. Lae in areata 
these Ses Mila Ps seed workers, WILL YOU CONSIDER THE LuTTER OF BECOMING ¥ 


What Is Its Course of Study ? 


1. THE BraiEe.—Those books of the Bible are studied each year from which vy 2. Jnterentiqnel Sabbath- 
school Lessons of that year are chosen. It does not take the teacher away from the the International 


ns. 
Ra) b.-- Mey egre= y lence School study is tory to the International Lessons. It antici the 
Tuee mal course, too, and gives a m onnnested of ‘lessons tn their relations. 


ene 
‘ines, t prepares its mem! for the understanding of those lessons. Ti uppiemen 
‘ie sag that teey never fully Guaerstood tne Tnternational Lessons until the pustadied 
the adits ‘ro Paac rae 1. 


Bad Ww TO LE.—Each lesson is double. One Is devoted to the study of the Bible; 
to Can seers sdisnethodeattessbing the iia. 
What is the Bible Course for 1887-88 ? 


What Is the Cost of Seer een ee 
uired are cunewn Baaeese re 


Which are pi vs Le v. Dr. Worden, and yeraber 1, Decent — per Janay my iy woomey ty 1, 
pr 


arch 1, — To each member 0  Selneis of five * = 
expense, te books, ie jen” To isolated or solitary members, 75 ap Tt m4 22.5 to say qretedes oll 


these terms Narely cover the cost of publication and 


How is the Bible Correspondence School School Carried on in a Ghurch or 
Community ? 


home, and report directly 
Sees. or Sabbath-school to appoint aivoal President of of os aes 


The only text peoma 


j. Zeclated matenbow 
ee = Bible stady 19 Join the 
@ 

forwarded to De Ww 0 records them in 


oman aan, 
ah TROD AE, 1 heat. way. 
ndence School instead 





PIANO FORTES 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE 4 Co., 


ALTITMORE, 22 and 24 Kast Baltimore St. New 
vena 112 Fifth Ave. S eee 817 Market Space. 


Chestnut Sireet, PHILADELPHIA. 
Oriental Exaraiomons | 


in Sub- 





the Orient.” ORIENTAL BUREAU, 
24 West 23d Street, New York. 





ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 





ASE your GROCER for CEREALINE FLAKES, 


CHILDREN'S DIADEM, 


New Sunday-school Song Book. 
‘By ABBEY & MUNGER. 


ven to hought, the above endearing name was 

avon te moO err the last comapanttions of 

bbey, a mposer of refined Sete . 

ohiid jovers an (on teacher, who has rece 


passed away, This new collection of the sweetest of 
wun oven 8 areas and songs is likely to be received 


30 cents; $3.00 per dozen. 


’ : L. O. Emmerson, is an 
Jehovah 8 Praise, entirely new = su- 
perior book for Choirs, ir ing Classes, and Con- 
ventions. A large and attractive collection ot 
Sacred and Secular music for practice and Church 
Service, Anthems, and Hymn Tunes. 


Price, $1.00 ; §9.00 per dozen. 
Voices of Pr » oe Rev. CHARLEs L. 


HUTCHINS, occupies a 
high place in the mof those who need a col- 
~~) of music 0! convenient size, not difficult 


use in religious meet- 

ine ey. 
ore ‘ood taste, 4 there 

spiritand Eeilinncy tardae! out, Please examine, 


Price, 40 cents; $4.20 per dozen. 
Books Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
hristmas 


Music. 


Tue Century Co. publish a 16-page pam- 
phiet of Christmas songs for Sunday-schools, 
taken from the new book, “Songs of Worship.” 
Every superintendent should see it. A single 
sample sent free. Price, 5 cts.; $3.00 a hundred. 
Tue Century Co., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


GLAD HALLELUJAHS FFeahost and bea 


gong book, for Church or School. 
Br express, $3.60 per dozen ; $30 pant y own 
TT. TASKER, r., Publisher, 921 Arch St., Phila., Pa 














nce 
lent Se pn members to 


wi) Marabers withott wl 
e Schoul A a course writers) Mer story to the 


at pursue the 
@ Bible Co: dence School ada: i inelf toll possible cases 
ifieate will be granted to all members entitied to « grade of 70 eee aeenil be gives to at completing 


the entire course, 
Address.” ‘The Rev. JAMES A. WORDEN, D.D., 


18384 Chestnut St. FPhilad’a. 


The Lesson Calendar for 1888 is 
of the same general character as the 
one issued for 1887, but is far more 
beautiful. It is arranged to hang 
in the scholar’s room, and it gi 
the full’ téxt of the lesson and also 
the golden text for each Sunday. 

All the lessons of the year are thus 
~ in the one calendar. The 
essons a not together in a 
ad, but han an ous wire 

pra 3 When y sg 
by, the leaf for that week is turned 
n the wire hanger, and takes its 
place back of the other leaves. It 
Pe , i the prettiest thing published in 
eng Fe the line of the Sunday-school les- 
sons, and scarcely anything could 

be more helpful. 

Each calendar, this umes will be packed. i in'a pasteboard box, and can be | fhristmas 
carried in the mails without injury. Price, fifteen cents each ; when five or more 
are taken, twelve cents each. Can be had of bookséllers or from the 

pu er. JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 

e 1031 Walnut &t., , Philadelphia, Pa. 


IT'S GETTING SCARCE. 


We take another tack in running “Ironclad.” We must push the manu+ 
facturer. He'll have to make it faster, unless you buy slower. We don’t want 
you to do that. We have plenty for this week’s advertisement. 

We needn’t have told you it wasn’t coarse, or that it wasn’t low grade. Yet, 
Ps are just going to send for it for the first time, or for samples, you may as 

now. 

It has a stiffish touch to the fingers because it’s woven very tight. It’s woven 
soto make it strong.. And there’s nothing woven in it but long, strong wool. 

But the main thing now is to get enough of it. He might have known 
from last year’s sales how you would buy it this year. Come on. The quicker 
your orders come in the harder we can drive him. 

You’re safer than ever on the quality; and the price, too. 

Men’s Suits, $12.00; Men’s Overcoats, $10.00. 

Do you need samples? or, do you, know it without? 


WANAMAKER &« BROWN, 


OAK HALL, Sixth and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW 1. W. ‘e Ms Carol Chil id. WV. THE GOSPEL WORKER'S Pe 
CHRISTMAS "~ Pena PEAS | Compued ny tae meres ambien, a.m. 
CAROLS, loverys.s. sn Satin ss. | 


Over one hundred and fifty illustrated ; 
seven hundred perks nh 
tfiem — 
ELCOME pees = for Sunday-schools, 
. Words and musi coms wal 190 copies. 


nara enough collection any school. separate 
— ~~), gy Send for sample co - a 5 ‘uieawe. for 
. H, RE Pub 


Heminsatse 
™ CHILDREN Giur 























to to the minister or AL, worker in, ha 
services, or children’s 


fine cloth. Foupait. 
receipt of price by W.J. $0. sold by boo Publisher, 


| ee MUSIC. 


gents, cA list 


or senton on 
yton,O, 


NEW retin Bee 
ew Garis ad & is nd Hee 
Be*omemnetl. oui, Onto. 


Tae kiee oe Lea’ by J. W. Tufts. 
of new =e 0 copies, $1.00. 


SONG 
LEAVES Ne. & for prin 


CONG’L 8. 8: & PUB. 














department. 
Boston and Chicago. 


_goeee aE TEER Seat 





WANAMACES 





ablihinent i Aetion ene 
Mixed camer qvery Sine that tew's ails te woe. 
ht color effects, a brown wee 
80 On. Not the staf you for at 
a few days 
These are some effecta: 
brown red. ed blu 
olive hed _. Blue red red-splashed 
All wool; 42 in., 3734c. It has been 
Among the Cloakrings: Thick ick,soft Astrakans. 
black, §2.50 to iy 
brown hee 
green wan os 
n, $5 w 
Boucles too; no need to be lined ; wooller-faced tham 
Astrakan. 


nope brown brown 


red 
£2.00 10 to gaoe yard, 


wa eee Eins 
ae a bag ee re 
a Serge ground—and then a 
5. neem greatest ne 
that ever creased the ocean. ‘The wonder is how suck 
ocise Baas vet os put on sucha soft, f wartace. 
with 
rettier dexi 


i i is 
i or spot or “~ . a g-Za 
ore wae 
we ever saw on French Frinted lannels 65¢, 
ley Shawls, the finest and riches it of 
all the Indias, from $75 to 
Send a letter for anything in the Store. You'll 
likely do as well as if you came yourself, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


Ward & Drummond’s Christmas Carols 
Ne. 9. Six new pieces. Better than ever. Price, 
$2.00 per 100. By mail, $2.20. © 
— Heavenly Babe. A new and beauti- 
Toe a with music. . By George Ran- 
es. $4.00 ee 100; | 100; by mail, $4.50, 


Satee' 
, bolder designs. 








A New Service for tl the an Weran and 
entitled The Unspeakable Gift. ont im 
music. By Thomas O, Conant. 
100; ae $4.50. 
e Christmas Branch. Words onl 
in 7 Vogler. 4 pages. 92. $2.00 per 100; by mail, $2. 


Samples of the four mailed postpaid for 20 cents, 


NOVELTIES FOR 1888, 
Our Primary Class Pr: ; waver. By Faith 


Latimer. Four new . beau designs. Size of 
cards, 6X74 inches. paid. 


Price, $6. $5.00 per 100, mail 


Goldén Texts ana Bible Gems. 22 pages, in 
@ new and elegant: cover. $2.00 per 100; $2.20 by mail, 
A full and complete sup: ly of éverything needed in 
the fall and oofmiph line always on hand. Arything 
you see advertised in The Sunday School Times 
way of Christmas music, etc., can be ned here ty <4 
lishers’ lowest rates. Prompt and careful atten’ 
to all orders. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Street, New York City. 


SU ESSE 


Contain new Carols =f 
ta les 
printed n colors. ts.. each, or 





Thea, ie : : aeoren 
tpaid; $4 per y express not prepa: 
mye T A beautiful Christmas Ser- 
e 7 consisting of PGarcle 
P. F. Campiatio, £ nely harmon rols 
pe Bt the out Price most intersetin 
of Res maave : rice, same as for C rist 
NO Tin th the “Christmas Selections” the music ts all 
grinte her after the Responste Service, while in 
Moet i interspersed throughout the Readings. 
Figs A Chrtegines Can- 


Judge Santa Claus, Gert fice ra 


Mis- 
By Burnham &Root. fake D by. & same authors, 


both ante one sneteactt we Any a, 
can giv good effect. n 
pared in two to cae time. Price, 30cts, 
each by mail, postpa 
a Christmas Music of every 


Complete List List ge so will be sent free to 


address on application. 


The JOHN CHURCH C0.,Cincinnat!,0. 


_—_ And 19 East 16th St., New 


1887 Xmas M usic! 
WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS. 


Tue New Cantata FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 
By = fing H, gees yo 





learned Sed fy gotten up. Tt will 
ful entertainm: 


Sent on receipt: of25 cents, 


THE TRUE LIGHT 2 now cari 


mas Service, by the Rev. owe peg we 
b | Satins entirely of Scripta ren nd song. exes: 


= with intelligent care. and fresh. 
Xmas falls on Sunday, this Service wi! will be na 
=v desirable. y any 8 
Price, $4 per 100; 5 cts. each by Mail. 
Christmas Annual No. 18.~ Gori nsuicesins 
ones. Rong abundant supply of Songs for any Christ- 





Price, $3 per 100; 4 cts. each by Mail. 
RB A Sull Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., W. Y. 
sl Randolph Street, Chicago. 





The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an 


the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 
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